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“NO PLACE US! 


“This big and beautiful world has no place for us,” thought a reg f 
came to our Leper Hospital and Home at Jerusalem, but he 
**a home, kind sympathy and loving care.’ 


Now, however, the Home is in grave danger, 
and £1,250 is urgently igo to meet expenses. 


It must not be that there is “‘ no place for us.” Anything like retrenchment 
be a disaster. Will you please help to at the work going with a spe| f 
donation to Horace E. Dasociation Hon. Secretary. 





Office: 27 Paul Stri 


oRAVIAN MicsiONs “agent 


President : SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C, 
%& Moravian Missions, the oldest Protestant Missionary Church, was founded in 


Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the numter of the home members of the 
Church, one in every 75 of whom are Missionaries as compared with about one in five thousand 
Protestant Churches generally. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF WISSION 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the Wo 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of mission 
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basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in th 
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and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for 
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THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANISATION) 
19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.! 
FOUNDED 1846 INCORPORATED 1912 
Recerca wate ties el tonete Str ce seen Sie 


On every hand new r ibilities engage the activities of the Alliance. It has wisely and 
successfully promoted Religious Liberty, and is to-day a bulwark in defence of all that the 
Reformation stands for in England, Europe and throughout the world. its funds are freely 
used to succour Persecuted Christians in all countries. 








In the Mission Fields, where the World’s Evangelical Alliance has won many victories 
through its patient and wise efforts, the Alliance unites Missionaries of all agencies, and its 
annual Universal Week of Prayer is a powerful factor in Missionary co-operation. 


In Europe, Asia and countries beyond, it supports its own agents, and furthers the 
Evangelisation of the world. It is representative of the Protestant and Evangelical Churches 
in all countries, and has Branches or agents in most countries. Throughout the civilised 
world the Alliance is maintaining important Evangelical interests. ppeals from the 
Protestant Churches of many countries are continuously before the Council, who advise or 
make grants as funds allow. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS URGENTLY NEEDED 
LEGACIES ARE AN INVALUABLE HELP 


Subscriptions and Donations should be made payable to ‘‘ The World's Evangelical Alliance,’’ by 
cheque crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank Ltd.—Bloomsbury Branch.’’ 
Legacies should be carefully described as bequeathed to: ‘* The Treasurer for the time being of The 
World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organisation) of 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1."’ 








Subscriptions or Donations should be forwarded to Henry Martyn Gooch, Esq., M.B.E., 
General Secretary, World’s Seneies Alliance, ee Square, London, .C.1. 
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‘SPIRITUALLY 


REFRESHING 
a Z| (—- 


PPROACHING another 


Easter season, millions of 


hearts will be seeking 
a closer contact with 
the Great Comforter. 
This they may find in 
many ways, one of 
which could be 
through the daily 
devotions available 


in The Upper Room. 





Written 


for — needs by some 








of the world’s out- 
standing religious 
leaders, The Upper 
Room constantly 
proves its power 
to lift men’s hearts 
and minds in prayer 


and meditation. 


The devotional readings in the April-May-June issue will be found especially appropriate 


for the days before and after Easter. 


Send in your order now. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions 


in U.S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid ; 


four years, $1. ther 


countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special gg for remailing The Upper Room 


to men and women ‘in the armed services, $1.00 per 100. 


Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building 





Nashville 3, Tenn} 
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OheGreatestDarkuess 


CENTRAL ASIA is one of the most challenging Mission Fields 
of to-day. In no other part of the World is ignorance 
of the Gospel message more prevalent. The vast barren 
plains and formidable mountains make access to these people 
an exacting task. They need the Light of the World to shine 
in their hearts ‘‘to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ”’ (II. Cor.: iv. 6). 








Pray for the C.A.M. missionaries as they bring the first 
gleams of light into the hearts and homes of Central Asian 
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peoples. 
Write to-day for C.A.M. Prayer Literature 
47 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
DIRECTOR: HON. TREASURER: 
Rev. ERNEST E. GRIMWOOD Brig-General H. BIDDULPH, 
Cc.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
a THE PROSPECTS OF ISLAM 
some By LAURENCE E. BROWNE és. net 
Dr. Browne, who is Professor of Comparative Religion at. Manchester University, is a 
out- recognised expert on Muhammadanism. The purpose of this volume is to investigate 
the forces, material and spiritual, which are surging or lying latent in present-day Islam, 
and to consider whether those forces are likely to work to the betterment of mankind, or 
ite) us whether they are a menace to be resisted. 
j 
Ipper THREE RUSSIAN PROPHETS 
Khomiakov—Dostoevsky—Soloviev 
intlyf} By NICOLAS ZERNOV Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net 
After centuries of isolation Russia stands to-day at the centre of the clash of ideas as well 
»wer as of arms. These three great writers, strikingly different from each other, were all 
engaged in interpreting to the Western world the individuality and greatness of Russian 
Christianity. They are interpreting not only Russia, but also the nature and destiny of 
earts man. That is the most valuable lesson Europe has to learn from the Russian Christian 
tradition. 
rayer -PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN 
ion. 


By PAUL B. ANDERSON 6s. net 


What is the truth about religion in Russia? The question is keenly |debated in many 
quarters, and much depends on the answer. Paul Anderson’s intimate knowledge of 
church and people is reflected in this illuminating and balanced discussion. This is 
certainly a book that fills a gap. 


Write for new Spring List 


M - §.C.M. PRESS LTD. 


56 Bloomsbury Street London, W.C.1 
































THE 
CHURCH | 
CALLING 


Talks on the Church and the New Order, broadcast at 
the request of the leaders of the Churches, summer 1942 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 


SUBJECTS OF THE TALKS 


The Laws of God 
International Anarchy and War 
Britain, America, Russia and China 
World Order in the Making 
Power and Freedom 
International Reconciliation 
64 pages, price 1/6 net 
From Missionary Societies and Booksellers 


LONDON: EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


and 


NEW YORK: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


























COLOUR CONFLICT 


By G. W. Broomfield, D.D. 


The author covers the whole subject of Colour discrimi- 
nation in Africa and to no small extent the book may 
claim to be an expression of the views of the British 
Missionary Societies working in Africa. The Contents 
are—Ideals; Conflicting Interests; Land; Direct Taxation; 
Pass Laws; Forced Labour; Employment and Wages; 
The Protection of European Interests; Segregation ; 
Trusteeship; The Political Aspect of Trusteeship and 
Social Relationships. 


144 pages, boards, price 2/6 net. 
From all Missionary Societies and Booksellers. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Scarritt College 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Nashville 4, Tenn. United States of America 


OFFERS 
one College and Graduate courses leading to the 
B.A. and M.A. degree, including a number of short- 


term schools and travel seminars. Co-educational ; 
apartments available for missionary families. 


LOCATED IN 


A Regional University Centre with exceptional 
opportunities for research facilitated by a great 
co-operative University Library system. Inter- 
change of courses and credits with George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Vanderbilt University and 
Nashville School of Social Work, on adjoining Bee ro- 
ree Near Fisk University and Meharry Medical 
PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 

In the rural and urban areas of Asia, Africa, Latin 
Privilege of in- 
ternship in the Scarritt College Rural Centre to 
study social, educational and religious problems. 
Supervised field work in Religious Education, 
Sociology, Social Work and Rural Work with 
opportunity to co-operate in welfare programmes. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


Comprehensive programme of training for relief 
and reconstruction with study of the international 
aspects of History. Geography, Sociology, Econ- 
omics, Social Work, Field Work in Case and Group 
Work, Crafts and Skills, Health and Medical 
Information, Education, Rural Reconstruction, 
vocelgn Service, Social Anthropology, Languages 
ligious ‘Education. Numerous seminars 
and workshops are conducted throughout the year 
on subjects related to international affairs. 
Information sent upon request 


DR. HUGH C. STUNTZ, President 














The Tambaram Series 


The seven volumes issued after 
the world meeting at Madras of 
the International Missionary 
Council afford amazing evidence 
of the vitality of the Christian 
Church in every part of the 
world and of the varied and 
far-reaching work done by the 
Christian world mission. The 
volumes contain much material 
highly relevant to post-war 
planning. 


The seven volumes (in sets only) 
cost $2.50 or 15/- (postage 
extra). 


International Missionary Council . 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.| 





LIVINGSTONE 


A New Publication 


INTO ACTION 
By 
r A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 


The Church under war conditions 
is examined by the Author whose 
earlier work, Under Fire, received 
such widespread approval. 


Price 2s. 6d. postage 3d. 
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* 
Island Evangelism 


EYES ON MADAGASCAR 
By 
J. T. HARDYMAN 
Price 1s. postage 1d. 


NEW GUINEA NEWS 
Edited by 
NORMAN GOODALL 
Price 9d. postage 1d. 
Vivid Pictures of Missionary Activity. 


* 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS 
By 
CECIL NORTHCOTT 
Price 4d. postage 1d. 


A pamphlet which surveys the 
work and triumph of Christian 
Missions. 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
Looking towards Reconstruction 
By 
NORMAN GOODALL 


A summary of the main needs and 
tasks lying before the Church in 
the Islands. 


Price 4d. posiage 1d. 


Order from 

THE 
LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.|. 








































YOU 
HAVE BEEN 


WARNED! 


What happened here, may happen to you—anytime ! 
You too may not suspect the danger. Then one day, 
without warning, you or some other occupant of 
your premises may fall through the rotten flooring 
with every risk of serious injury. The fact that 
you do not see Termites is no reason for compla- 
cency. Theseinsectsfrequently workin concealment, 
and the havoc they cause is not revealed until it is too 
late. Beneath the floor shown above, existed literally 
millions of white ants, steadily whittling away the 
joists, gradually weakening the whole floor. Yet no 
one knew. Now, you can prevent this happening to 
you—simply and cheaply. Every joist, beam, panel 
and skirting can be rendered positively and perma- 
nently immune from all insect attack. In fact, no 
Termite will stay near such treated timber—yet 

. there is no odour, and surfaces can subsequently be 
painted or varnished. Send now for particulars and 
prices of ... 


ATLAS} 
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The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 
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Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
Eogeuete training of missionaries. 
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ties for research are provided for 
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Church of England 


Carries on work in Soutb- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
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other indigenous Churches. 
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‘HOPE? 


We pass it on in well over 700 different languages— 


and with it all the sure and certain promises of God that 
are written in the Bible for the needy sons of men. 
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»;000 Sufferers receive treatment annually in a Hospital of 330 Beds 
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It is earnestly hoped that this JUBILEE YEAR may be marked by an entire absence of 
anxieties experienced in 1943. 


WILL YOU by your Prayerful and Practical HELP make this possible ? 
Donations or Subscriptions will be gratefully received by 


MISS CRASKE, Cudhiana W.C.M.C., 39 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1 
LEGACIES WILL BE WELCOME. 
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WHITHER THEOLOGY IN CHRISTIAN 
INDIA? 


By P. D. DEVANANDAN, Pu.D. 


I. THe Poona CONFERENCE 


A’ the invitation of the National Christian Council of India, 

twenty-five representatives of Christian thought and life in 
India met together for three days in December 1942 in the cloistered 
quiet of the Christa Prema Seva Sangh ashram in Poona, to take 
' stock of their views and share opinion on the theological task in India. 
§ Papers were read and discussed; findings formulated and published; 

_plans for further study laid and approved. What next? Perhaps we 


f@ ought not to raise that question so early, for the members of the 


conference seemed all agreed that quick results were to be neither 
expected nor desired. What they decided on, rather, was to work 
atiently and steadily for some time to come, through study and 
fard wrestling with fundamentals, to lay out the foundations on 
which the fabric of Indian Christian theology is to be built up. 
One of the discoveries made at Poona was that we were not quite 
prepared to draft any superstructure, because we are not all yet 
agreed on the ground plan. This does not mean that there was such 
a violent clash of contrary opinions as to lead us to despair of making 
common cause. Far from it. - fact the apparent anxiety of the more 
im enthusiastic to reach unity of thought was, at times, disconcerting 
im tothe more cautious in the group. And yet there is the feeling, when 
im we view the findings in retrospect, that they are far more orthodox 
and surprisingly akin to the thought of the older Churches than 
would have been expected of a younger Church such as that of India. 
Some disappointment has indeed been registered by certain 
Indian and non-Indian Christians on this score. They feel that the 
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Poona meeting was not courageous and enterprising enough to 
break fresh ground, instead of looking for safety and security in 
dogma and accepted authority. They would even go further and 
say that at Poona Christian cee ag was satisfied with conserving and 
appropriating, rather uncritically, the contribution of the system- 
makers of the Christian thought of the older Churches of Europe 
and Britain, and thus failed in its duty to take account of India’s 
own religious heritage and present ferment. The Poona meeting to 
them, however representative its constituency, was timidly con- 
servative, rigidly ecclesiastical, slavishly imitative, traditionally dog- 
matic and altogether un-Indian. They also ask, with a catch of 
bitterness in their voices, “Whither theology in India?’ 

What actually was done at Poona was this: an honest attempt was 
made to discover how much agreement existed among representa- 
tives of Christian thought in India on the central core of the Christian 
Faith—the dogmatic content of Christian theology. This was differ- 
entiated from the doctrines which seek to elucidate the dogma in 
terms of changing times and conditions. It was here that the place 
of experience and interpretation was to be given recognition. The 
authority of the Faith was to be found primarily in the revelational 
value of the Incarnate Word, and in this conviction we ought to bear 
witness to the different types of people in India to whom the claims 
of the Gospel need to be presented, namely, the Neo-Hindu, the 
Muslim, the animist and the modern secularist. All this is not so 
much by way of achievement as by way of initiating what may be 
expected, in time, to emerge, and it is with this hope of the shape of 
things to come that the present article is concerned. By such an 
approach it may be that the misgivings of those who have registered 
a sense of disappointment with the Poona meeting may be to some 
extent dispelled. 


II. Fear or DoGMaA 


The ‘conservatism’ of the Poona findings is traced to its insistence 
on dogma. The present temper of Indian Christianity, especially in 
the more vocal section of it, is pronouncedly against all dogmatism 
in the affirmation of faith, because it is held that such assertion 
of credal bases is necessarily to exclude all attempts at reasoning 
out the conclusions of faith. The fear persists that any ‘dogma’ is 
what is accepted on the strength of tradition and that its authority 
is based on the mere claim of its innate non-rationality and con- 
sequent inability to be demonstrated to and by human reason. 
Especially in Hindu India, where the claims of any religion have to 
be presented in terms acceptable to the demands of reason, it is 
asked, ‘Can the Gospel be pressed home, if it is contained in 
“‘dogma’”’?’ Moreover, to those who are anxious to ‘rethink’ Christi- 
anity in India, there seems to be, in all tendency to affirm the dogma, 
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the tacit assumption that the Revelation in Christ Jesus is unrelated, 
and of its very nature unrelatable, to what is also claimed to be 
revelation in the faiths of India. 

It must be stated at the dutset that these objections need to be 
fully taken into account. They present very real difficulties. At 
Poona we were not unaware of them. But it must be pointed out, in 
the first place, that to lay stress on dogma is not the same thing as 
being dogmatic. By dogma we mean ‘the essential element of the 
Christian Faith, the central core, the ““Word of God’’, which is the 
same for all times, places and circumstances’. The fundamental 
assumption of the Christian Faith is that God has revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ for the redemption of the world. The contention that 
this assertion of Christian Faith has to be rationally justified to be 
acceptable would seem to overlook three main principles of all 
exposition. To prove a historical datum is one thing, and to explicate 
the consequences of a fact in history in terms of results which can 
only be evaluated when all history is wound up, and a new realm of 
being shall be the order, is quite another. Besides, a fact can only be 
accepted, it cannot be proved; and if the fact concerns an Act in 
which the direct agent is God Himself, what canons of historical . 
criticism do we apply? The Christian claim to hearing in a world of 
confused voices rests on its assuredness that God has revealed Him- 
self in Christ Jesus. This ‘givenness’ of the Gospel is a rediscovery 
of the Christian world and, in sharing it, the Indian Christian is not 
merely repeating what he has learnt parrot-like from his western 
mentor but is entering, along with Christians of the older Churches, 
into a compelling experience of great moment. 


III. WuatT Is ‘GIVEN’ IN CHRISTIANITY? 


The question may perhaps still be asked, “What in Christian 
Faith is this element of the “given”? In fact, it was stated at Poona 
that the primary task of theology in India, as elsewhere, is to seek 
and answer what offers itself as a threefold question: 1. What is the 
Word of God witnessed to in the Bible? 2. What is the Good News 

roclaimed by the Church? 3. What is the Faith professed by 
hristians? 

It is vitally necessary that in India we should be quite clear in 
our minds as to what these questions are and whether the answer in 
each case happens to.be the same. Christian theology ought to be 
based on the witness of the record of the Revelation in the Bible. 
How can it be otherwise? One of the significant signs of the times 
which gives us reason to hope in these dark days of disillusionment 
and doubt is the eager assurance with which Christian men and 
women are turning again to the Word of God for light and certainty. 
The emphasis laid at Poona on closer study of the Bible, to appraise 
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afresh the Word spoken to the world, to appreciate anew the marvel 
of the great Act of God in Christ Jesus and to appropriate again the 
power of the living Spirit, is far from being a retrograde step of 
timid conservatism flying from hostile criticism to the ee Ae 
charm of an ancient Veda. It is really a challenge to adventure wi 
our Lord, keeping step with the call of the living God of faith, and 
to follow the leading of the Spirit of Truth. Again, in India, we have 
been a little impatient of the weight of Christian tradition, for the 
main reason that it is wholly foreign to our.heritage. In part this 
rejudice is derived from our anxiety to vindicate our nationalism, 
but it is also due in part to our lack of first-hand knowledge of the 
earlier records of this tradition. It is no exaggeration to state that, 
by and large, the whole body of Patristic literature is little known to 
the Indian Christian. This~is unfortunate, because the prevalent 
resupposition in the mind of many Indian Christians who are 
onestly wrestling with the task of re-interpreting Christianity in 
the light of contemporary Hindu thought would seem to be that 
Christian tradition is confined to latter-day expositions of modern 
Protestantism. They do not find them helpful. Far from it; and it is 
not surprising, because the conditions of modern Protestant Europe 
have little, if anything at all, in common with Indian Christian life 
to-day. The problems which the Fathers faced are ‘far more like 
those of to-day, with Christianity a minority religion in the midst of 
strongly entrenched older religions in the land’, and their period 
‘takes us behind the later divergencies of Catholic and Protestant, 
iving a background for a study of theological developments’. But 

t of all, the deep-seated misgiving of the Indian Christian for all 
tradition needs to be expelled. This fear is clearly expressed in a 
statement such as the following: “Tradition has burdened Hinduism, 
and we must beware lest the same fate befall Christianity in India.’ 
Perhaps it is a little difficult for the Protestant Christian of the older 
Churches to sympathize with this fear, for he has not experienced 
the deadening weight of its iron shackles; perhaps he finds that the 
chastening restraint of tradition has come to him as a relief from the 
riot of individualism and consequent anarchy of thought which more 
often than not had caused a shipwreck of faith. 

The grave misgiving with which Indian Christians see the 
authority of tradition becoming more and more associated with the 
claims of the Church needs sympathetic understanding. Our Hindu 
background cuts both ways. On the one hand we know from bitter 
experience what traditional tyranny can perpetuate; on the other 
we have inherited a religious individualism which has always ap- 
praised religion in terms of an individual’s own relationship with 
God. In Indian Christian self-consciousness there has never yet 
arisen that same sense of need for unity and agreement on funda- 
mentals of the Faith which is to the older Churches of the West a 
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desperate necessity, in these days when everything else seems to pull 
asunder Christians of the different nations and states, while all their 
hope of vital community rests on more definite understanding of the 
common Faith. However this may be, a lesson that Indian Christi- 
anity needs to learn at this critical time in her history is that that 
living synthesis of faith which we call Indian Christianity must find 
root in the soil of the undivided heritage of world Christendom. Its 
life comes from there. The environment in which we live, Hindu, 
Muslim, secularist or animist as the case may be, is indeed a deter- 
mining factor, not on the inner core that gives us life, but as that 
on which depends the expression of those external forms and terms 
which will make the unchanging Gospel intelligible in India. The 
‘Vedanta Centres’ in the United States are telling examples of such 
a living synthesis of Hinduism in an alien cultural environment. 
They stand for an American expression of Hinduism, to some ex- 
tent even a ‘Christian’ expression of Hinduism, just as what is 
called Neo-Hinduism, which is so powerfully advocated by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, to-day is Hinduism expressed in reference to a world 
environment rather than an Indian environment. 


IV. Tue Task oF THEOLOGY IN INDIA 


The task of Christian theology in India is to effect an Indian 
expression of Christianity and not to work out an Indian Christian 
expression of Hinduism. The difference lies in the emphasis which 
we place on the root rather than the fruit of the synthesis. The task 
is neither to christianize Hinduism nor to hinduize Christianity: it 
is to render the Christian Gospel intelligible to India, making it 
relevant to our present needs, emphasizing its particular adequacy 
to meet our circumstances, speaking God’s message to us in the 
language of India’s everyday commerce. 

he violent reaction in many Indian Christian minds to what is 
called ‘organized religion’ is not so much the objection of some deep, 
innate misgiving of all religious organization, welling out of our own 
heritage; it is rather one of the many prejudices which we have 
learnt to imbibe from the-misguided enthusiasm of an earlier genera- 
tion of missionaries from the older Churches. Indian Christianity 
has been nurtured in the belief that the Church is irrelevant; indeed, 
that the Church, with its emphasis on finance, administration, 
licy and personnel, is a serious deterrent to the Christian life. 
ere is still a powerful element of this type of foreign missionary 
influence in India which is, consciously or unconsciously, still graft- 
ing this prejudice against the Church on to a certain section of Indian 
Christian opinion. But our purpose is not to apportion blame: no 
worthwhile end is fained by such preoccupation at this time. The 
urgent need is rather that a serious effort be made to educate 
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Christian opinion in India on the meaning and function of the 
Church in God’s redemptive scheme for the world. 

The two main sources of dissatisfaction with the Church in India 
are that it has done little to make Christianity a vital enough force 
in the thought and action of the Christian community in India and 
that the growth in individual spirituality of Christians as Christians, 
as a matter of vital personal concern, is prevented by wasteful pre- 
occupation with cumbersome ecclesiastical machinery. Both these 
objections only betray a tragic misunderstanding of the significance 
of the Church in the Christian Creed as a ‘communion of saints’, 
who participate with God in true orvigen 3 in His unwearied and 
purposive striving to redeem the world. Indian Christianity has not 
yet caught the vision of this world mission which touches the life 
of man, as an individual to be transformed, as well as the corporate 
being of society as a whole to be lifted to the loftier possibility of 
God’s Kingdom. If we are to believe that the movement of redemp- 
tion which we find embodied in the Bible and embodied in Christ 
has been continued and is still continuing, we in India need to 
revise our understanding of the Church. 

But is not all this to forget the living environment of the peculiar 
context of Christian life in india in relation to which we must needs 
live and testify to our faith? Certain considerations follow. 

Religious experience has been in India for centuries a matter of 
common talk. The facile assumption persists in the air that all 
knowledge of God is based on experience. One of the crucial problems 
raised by contemporary life and thought in India is how experience 
is related to revelation and in what sense the Revelation of God in 
Christ is unique. We cannot merely affirm that the Christian Revela- 


tion is sui generis and refuse to admit that there is any validity in the 


claim of non-Christian faith to know God. The tendency to dog- 
qmatize, of which the more thoughtful Christian evangelists in India 
keep reminding us, is found precisely here. Christian opinion is 
itself much divided on this issue of the place of experience and the 
nature of the distinction between the Christian and the non-Christian 
idea of Revelation. 

The study of the doctrinal values of Christianity in relation to 
non-Christian understanding of similar thought-patterns current in 
India opens yet another rich field of investigation. A primary task 
would be the understanding of history in regard to the Fnal purpose 


of God in this entire process of creation. Contemporary life in India 
is deeply puzzled as to the meaning of history, but there are marked 
indications that Hindu thinkers especially are re-casting their ancient 
stress on Karma in terms of God’s will. Moreover, modern Hinduism 
is making claims on life that cannot be supplied by anything in 
Hinduism itself, for what is demanded is a cofviction that at the 
heart of all is a reality to Whom personality is dear. The idea of 
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personality was the gift of Christianity to Greek thought, and a 
similar gift for Indian thought would prove invaluable. 

There is one significant doctrine of the Christian Creed that 
makes a special — to the Hindu mind: the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. A powerful section of Christian opinion in India has re- 
peatedly drawn attention to this. There is much in what Mr P. 
Chenchiah has said: 


Christianity is not primarily a doctrine of Salvation, but the announce- 
ment of the advent of a new creative order in Jesus. . ‘ . Christianity must 
engross itself with the Holy Spirit, His place in creation, His methods of 
operation—and with the problems of new birth.’. . . The Christian has to 
develop the Yoga of the Holy Spirit—with a new Sadhana of eternal life 
(Rethinking Christianity in Inca, p. 60 ff.). 


: This needs further investigation. 


Christianity can be expressed effectively only in a society where 
religious and social life form a natural whole, where ‘the difficulty of 
behaving as Christians does not impose an intolerable strain’. ‘The 
challenge to the Christian conscience to-day is to bring about a 
radical transformation of our industrial and political institutions so 
that they furnish a suitable framework for Christian behaviour. Can 
the Christian evangelist shirk this urgent duty? The Kingdom of 
God, if apart from the transformation .of society, will prove in- 
effective as a living Gospel, especially in India, where religious 
individualism and undue emphasis on the completely other-worldly 
nature of religion have wrought untold damage to our outlook on life. 

In concluding this article it may be mentioned that plans have 
been made by the National Christian Council to organize study 

oups, among those who attended the Poona conference and others 
interested in theology in India, on the following subjects: 

I. What is Revelation? II. Revelation, special and general. 
III. (a) Can man know God? (b) The place of experience and 
authority in knowing God. IV. What are the elements in the Chris- 
tian Faith that are ‘given’? ; 

It is expected that these study groups will grapple with the two- 
fold problem of the elucidation of the Christian Faith to Christians 
and its exposition to non-Christians. Papers from the groups or its 
members are to be read at an All-India Conference which, at the 
time of writing, is in view for February 1944. 

P. D. DEVANANDAN 


THE PROBLEM OF AID TO THE 
YOUNGER CHURCHES 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
A TRAINED MINISTRY AND SELF-SUPPORT 
By J. MERLE DAVIS 


tape paper will attempt to apply to concrete situations in the 
mission field and at the home base a few of the principles 
which were outlined in the former paper, entitled ‘Principles of 
Missions in a New Age’, which appeared in the July 1943 issue of 
_ this Review. The discussion will centre in the topic, “Training 
Leadership for the New Age’. Emphasis will be placed upon some 
steps than can be taken now, both at the home base and.on the 
mission field, to prepare for dealing with the post-war situation. 

The immediate relief of starving, sick and homeless people and 
the reconstruction of devastated homes and farms, the provision of 
tools, stock and seed will be on such a vast scale that it must be 
undertaken primarily by governments. Missions may be called upon 
to serve in some cases as distributing agencies for limited periods 
and areas, but their financial responsibility will be restricted. The 
main task of the mission will centre in rehabilitating its own 
community and reconstructing the institutions of the Church. The 
further question of aiding the current budgets of churches and 
institutions must be approached not primarily on the basis of crisis, 
but rather with the long-term programme of the Christian movement 
in view. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the principle that 
the studies and discussion of the problem at the home base must be 
accompanied by similar discussion in the field. There is peril in 
forming a unilateral programme of relief and reconstruction that is 
not matched by a comparable body of thinking and discussion in the 
lands where that programme is eventually to be carried out. There 
should be a constant interchange of the thinking and planning of the 
mission boards with that of the national leaders abroad, so that a 
truly joint plan may be developed. Already some foreign mission 
boards are planning for field surveys in close collaboration with the 
national leaders through first-hand study on the ground. 

It will be emnential to fix a provisional period, if possible, of 


several years, before permanent reconstruction is attempted. The 
urge to relieve distress and to help to put the churches upon their 
12 
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feet: will be almost overwhelming. The generous use of money will 
be the line of least resistance and it will seem a far easier course than 
that of wisely assessing present need in the light of potential capacity 
for self-help. How to curb this urge to help with money and to hold 
steady under great provocation to use it lavishly will be a constant 
problem in the reconstruction period. 

The dislocations of society caused by the war will require time 
for readjustment. Old communities will have disappeared, new 
centres will emerge. The supporting constituencies of old churches 
will be reduced. ‘Time will pr needed for governmental, social and 
economic developments to point to the significance of former centres 
and types of work. The Christian forces must be alert to the meanin: 
of these developments and be willing to wait for the light whic 
they will throw upon the pr me of reconstruction. The recon- 
structed community will call for modifications of ag ne 
changes of emphasis and enlarged responsibilities for Christian 
service. An interim period =e give a chance for experimenting 
with temporary quarters, provisional equipment and trial methods 
in developing the new projects before premature decisions and 
expensive or unsuited equipment have been finalized. During the 


‘ initial period, fluidity of action is essential. An interim period would 


give time for the healing and creative processes of nature to replenish 
the granaries and set the wheels of economic progress again turning. 
Nature’s powers of recovery are almost inexhaustible, and three or 
four harvests and thirty or forty months of restored trade can work 
miracles for people with the resourcefulness of the farmers and shop- 
keepers of Eastern Asia. An interim period will be invaluable for 
building upon the new initiative, leadership, resources and powers 
of self-sacrifice that the national Christians have developed under 
the pressure of war. A premature use of foreign money would tend 
to seal up these new fountains of energy and place the Church in its 
pre-war status of dependence upon the mission. A provisional period 
would give time for finding and training the leaders who will be 
required for directing the new programmes of the Church. The 
former leaders will never have been more needed, but they will not 
suffice for manning the widened areas of. responsibility which the 
war will have placed upon the Church. For example, the compre- 
hensive parish programme will require the services of young men and 
women who not only believe in its relevance to the ministry of 
Christ, but who have been trained in the special skills that it demands. 

In the heat and pressure generated by the war, nationals have 
done many sanenenibiaed things: they have constructed much out 
of little, adapted old programmes to new conditions, invented new 
methods and shown a power of sacrifice which peace conditions 
would not have stimulated. These must be given Full scope in the 
new programme. 
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After the missionaries had been driven from the field, the churches 
in Manchuria took over the full support of their district evangelists 
who had previously been maintained by the mission. When the 
Agricultural High School in Foochow was forced out to the country 
by the destruction of its buildings, the Principal devised a plan b 
which the students worked on neighbouring farms, with the result 
that the students and farmers mutually taught one another. 

The provision of new tools, skills and principles of operation for 
the churches and institutions should increasingly take the place of 
supplying them with operating expenses. Among such techniques 
will be ‘aang for district conferences and laymen’s institutes on 
church finance and self-support, with new training and education in 
Christian giving and the demonstration of new methods of raising 
funds; courses in theological seminaries in the principles and methods 
of church finance and Christian giving and in the field of the rural 
Church; practical handbooks upon these subjects for pastors and 
church members; and the eles eat of information on how other 


churches have gained financial independence. Such preparation for. 


the post-war period cannot safely be left until the close of the 
conflict, but should begin at once. 

. The problem as stated assumes that a highly trained ministry is 
essential and that the economic base of the churches cannot fully 
support such a ministry. ; 

A major point for consideration is that the problem is pre- 
eminently, though by no means entirely, a rural problem. The 
Christian movement in many mission fields is anchored in the 
churches and institutions of the great cities. These centres of life 
became its first home and have continued to provide the material 
resources, the trained leaders and the general headquarters for the 
national enterprise. The significance of the city field must not be 
minimized. The early occupation of the great cities has tended to 
put an urban pattern upon the extension programme of the Church 
and to produce a leadership, institutions and a message which have 
been cast in the urban mould. However, the missionary field of the 
Church is overwhelmingly—7o to 80 per cent—a rural field. The 
missionary movement has made great progress in devising a working 
philosophy for the rural Church, but the techniques of rural church 
work have not yet been widely put into action. While it is true that 
there are many dependent churches in cities, the strong, self- 
supporting churches of the mission fields are, with a few notable 
exceptions, urban churches. A leading board secretary recently 
stated: ‘By the test of the self-supporting rural church, the Christian 
mission has failed’. The reasons for this failure are not inherent in 
an agricultural society, but rather in the lack of understanding of 


the nature of that society and of ability to integrate the Church and 
its leadership .with it. 
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A rural community is a distinct world from an urban com- 
munity. It is distinct in inherited'culture and traditions, in ways of 
life, means of livelihood, in its diversions and use of time, its skills, 
its mental and physical habits, its health problems, its relation to 
nature, its superstitions, its apprehension of the Divine processes, 
its family structure, its conservatism, its habits of reflection and its 
philosophy of life. Even its language differs from that of the city 
community. To be a force in a rural community a church must be 
identified with it. It must not be a city church set down in the 
country. It must merge with its environment and share in the 
manner of life and the processes of that environment if it is to in- 
fluence it deeply. A rural church building that is suddenly produced 
by the use of foreign money violates the basic agricultural principle 
—nature’s deliberate but orderly process of growth, a principle that 
is reflected in the instincts of country people. A building to which 
the farmer has not contributed his sweat and toil tends to be a thing 
added to his life rather than a part of him. 

A rural Church, moreover, must have a ministry that can identify 
itself with the environment if it is to influence it basically. Few of 
our seminaries recognize this necessity in the training of pastors. 
Most of the seminaries are using the same courses of study to prepare 
the ministers for two distinct fields—urban and rural. It is bad 
strategy, bad business and bad faith in dealing with pastoral candi- 
dates to send them out ignorant of and unequipped for dealing with 
the special environmental conditions and needs of their parishes. No 
engineering, scientific or commercial enterprise would dare to send 
its men half way around the world without equipping them with all 
the tools and skills suited to the special conditions which they are to 
meet. There is much evidence from the mission fields upon this 

oint. However, there are notable examples of seminaries which 

ve provided specialized rural training, such as Nanking, 
Foochow and Chengtu Seminaries in China; the seminaries in Seoul 
and Penyang, Korea; the Union Seminary in Mexico City; the 
Methodist Seminary at Jubbelpore, the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Saharanpur, India, and Silliman Institute in the Philippines. 

The rural ministry should be considered a life career, so that 
men will not only specially prepare for it but see in it the fulfilment 
of their life service. The rural field is not a stepping stone to a city 
church. It is a great and rewarding end in tell A rural ministry 
requires time to bring results, because time is of the essence of rural 
life. To shift pastors at the close of a few years’ ministry in a rural 
field tends to break a basic rule of nature, namely, slow and orderly ' 
growth. Through a ministry of two or more decades, a pastor has 
the opportunity to create by preaching, teaching and example a new 
generation of Christians upon whom he has placed the imprint of 
Christ’s discipleship. He also has had time to reconstruct the 
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community through the leadership and service in which he has 
trained his members. 

The rural pastor should be able to share with his parishioners 
the customary type of house and some aspect of the basic forms of 
livelihood by which his people support themselves. He need not 
work many acres of land or raise much livestock, but it is necessary 
for him and his family to share in the simplicity of living, the dis- 
cipline and some of the processes that make up the world of his 
people. Otherwise, the minister will remain a privileged character, a 
pre set apart who looks at the rural scene from the outside, and 

e will find difficulty in speaking the language of his people and in 
winning their full confidence. Such simple living and sharing in 
the processes of community livelihood will also enable the pastor’s 
family to supplement the income that the church is able to pay them. 

As to the special training for rural pastors, we question the 
assumption that the rural church requires of its pastors the same 
long years of training and the same highly technical courses as men 
receive who are to serve city churches, because the rural churches 
and congregations are growing at a rate with which the output of 
fully trained ministers cannot keep pace; their members have a far 
lower average ratio of literacy and of schooling than the city churches; 
and the basic needs of the rural parish include vital matters that are 
outside the concept and scope of much of our theological education. 
Missions on every major field face in common the. dilemma of pro- 
viding a ministry which is adjusted to the supporting power of the 
rural congregations and which is also trained professionally for the 
spiritual and cultural leadership that is required of it. A different 
course of study from that at present required is suggested, one which 
will prepare pastors for the special conditions of the rural field: 
Hebrew and reek would be eliminated; the Bible would be studied 
in the vernacular as the direct source of Christian instruction in 
theology, exegesis and Old and New Testament history; the courses 
of religious instruction would be supplemented by introducto 
courses in rural sociology, rural economics, rural psychology, healt 
and hygiene, and other subjects which will help the pastor to under- 
stand his community and aid him in meeting its needs and in 
enriching its life. . 

In the interests of realism, we will consider the predicament of a 
graduate of a mission theological seminary as he goes to a rural 

arish in India, China or Brazil: a majority of his parishioners are 
illiterate and undernourished and have a reduced vitality from 
endemic malaria and intestinal parasites; they are in debt and 
addicted to drink or opium; their harvests are reduced by mildew or 
cut worms; their stock are decimated by cholera or hoof-and-mouth 
disease; their homes are unsanitary, their villages are a mass of 
filth; there is a 33 per cent infant mortality and a majority of families 
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are bound to the land through tenancy, caste or from long-standing 
indebtedness to landlords; these people are close to the fertile earth, 
ee the organization of their society and the limitations of their 

owledge are such that they are living at a less than subsistence 
level. At what point can the young pastor’s education in Hebrew 
and Greek, systematic theology, exegesis, homiletics and church 
history take hold of such a situation, open the hearts and minister 
to the needs of these people? \ 

Under these conditions it is natural that city-trained theological 
graduates seek city churches and that the rural mission field is still 
awaiting an adequately trained leadership. No pastor can master 
all the technical details of a rural field. He has a right, however, to 
expect from his training school a general introduction to the various 
aspects of rural life, so that he will understand the circumstances 
of his people and be able to refer them for help in their special 
problems to the official agencies which are available for dealing 
with them. 

Until a rural ministry is available, there is the familiar plan of 
grouping several churches in a parish under the care of a thoroughly 
trained minister to whose salary each church contributes. Under this 

lan the various congregations are looked after by deacons or trained 
ay members in theeintervals between the visits of the ordained 
astor. 

Three of the fastest growing church groups in Brazil are prepar- 
ing their rural pastors by means of annual short term courses of 
study. Nine months of pastoral work alternate with three months of 
institute study and, after several years of such alternate field work 
and classroom study, the pastor completes a prescribed course of 
training. 

The plan of the Batak Church of Sumatra, which manned its one 
thousand churches with pastor-teachers who had a double responsi- 
bility for the churches and the schools of their villages, is worthy of 
study. Two-thirds of the support of these pastor-teachers was paid 
by the Dutch government se one-third by the local congregations. 
These churches were grouped in parishes of five or six congregations 
under the care of an ordained minister. The pastor-teachers were 
assisted in their pastoral work by presbyters pot trained laymen, but 
they carried the responsibility of the spiritual ministry of their 
congregations. From among these pastor-teachers, tested men 
returned to the theological school for preparation for ordination and 
were then put in full charge of a seals of several congregations. 

We now turn to the other side of the question, which is the 
adjustment of the local church to the task of furnishing its own 
support. As stated in the former paper, the rural church rests 
squarely on the land as its economic base and, if a complete adjust- 
ment of its life to its environment is made, this becomes a guarantee 
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of its continued existence. A church whose economy roots in the 
soil, either through the dedication of a part of the product of the 
land or the labour of its members or through the use of its own acres 
upon which the members dedicate their labour—such a church is 
economically secure. 

There is ample evidence that many rural churches have neither 
made a satisfactory adjustment to the land nor exerted themselves 
fully to reach independence. There i€ a wealth of tested methods 
through which congregations, both rural and urban, may attain self- 
support. We need to remember, however, in considering these means, 
that it is impossible for vitality in the form of service or money to be 
expended by a person or a church without the discovery of com- 
pensating values, such as new sources of energy, conviction or 
satisfactions. 

' We arrive, therefore, at a consideration of effective methods. It 
is necessary, in the first place, to arouse the inner motivations in a 
church or group of churches which will impel them to work for 
financial independence. Some of the strongest independent church 
groups have arisen through external necessity or a sudden crisis. 
This has stimulated the determination and the energy to attain self- 
support. With other groups, the same end has been achieved by quiet 
growth and the application of spiritual discipline combined with 
careful organization and training. An esprit de corps must be 
created by which every church member will carry his fair share of 
the financial load. In the majority of the churches less than one half 
of the members contribute to their support. THe finances of a church 
must be organized upon a business basis under the leadership of a 
finance committee of the ablest members. Church members should 
have frequent forum discussion of the financial position of their 
church and their responsibility for its support. A systematic pro- 
gramme of preaching and instruction of members on the basis and 
—— of Christian giving and stewardship should be arranged. 

ays should be devised for increasing the size of the members’ 
contributions. The average member gift in great numbers of churches 
amounts to less than one and one haif per cent of the income. The 
use of the tithe should be considered. Those churches that practise 
tithing, such as the Pentecostals and the Adventists, as well as many 
tithing groups among the older denominational churches, have no 
roblem of self-support. The use of special methods of raising money 
or the church, including the Lord’s Acre and many other effective 
proven methods, are remarkably suited to the use of a rural com- 
munity. A study should be initiated of the experience of ‘other 
churches in attaining self-support and experimentation with the 
methods that they have found most effective. 

The post-war period will give the Church an opportunity to 
become a centre of new life for the community. A Church is needed 
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which, in addition to the spiritual ministry, includes a ministry to the 
basic human needs in a seven-days-in-the-week ‘activity. 


The comprehensive programme includes: better agriculture, better 


‘health, better recreation, better homes, better economic organization, the 


widening of intellectual horizons, the enrichment of rural life through music, 
drama and other forms of the arts, the development of community spirit, 
as well as the vitally important work of Christian preaching and teaching, 
and guidance in worship, fellowship and service.* 


One aspect of such a programme is that it widens the contacts of 
the church with the community and gives the public a new under- 
standing of the nature of Christianity. The China Inland Mission 
church, which put over its door the legend ‘Christian Service 
Centre’ and lived up to the name, acted upon a truth that Christ 
Himself made central in His ministry. 

In such a many-sided service there is room for every church 
member. The comprehensive programme is an answer to the appeal 
of communism to young people who are keen to give all they have 
to help society. If the Church cannot use this energy and idealism, 
the youth of the post-war period will follow other leaders who offer 
them a programme of all-out action. The comprehensive programme 

ives to young westerners who are looking for the most rewarding 
fines of Christian service-an opportunity for the exercise of almost 
every kind of talent. In enlisting such workers, the lure of adventure 
and the appeal of humanitarian uplift must not take the place of the 
missionary pu®pose. Social redemption cannot take place without 
the moral redemption of the individual, and this will remain as the 
heart of Christ’s Gospel. . 

With regard to the training of their missionaries, the North 
American mission boards are in the hands of the theological semin- 
aries. In this sense the seminaries of America are determining the 
shape of the Church upon the mission field. The American seminary 
is responsible, too, for the type of native pastor and the kind of 
aorch that he develops, for the native pastor is the product of a 
replica of the North American seminary. If there is a lag between 
the needs of pastoral training in present-day America and the 
courses of study offered in our home seminaries, it is reflected often 
in aggravated forms in the mission institution abroad. 

A study ? of opinion of 300 graduates of 49 of our most progres- 
sive American seminaries reveals some striking results. The subjects 
which these men voted to be the most important among those to 
which inadequate attention is given are: (a) the various aspects of 
the rural church and (5) church finance and business management. 
These very topics also form identical omissions in the curricula of 'a 


1 The Church and Rural Problems, Madras Series, Special Group No. 6, p. 3. 
New York and London: International Missionary Council. 
2 Made by Felton and Randolphe, 1940. 
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great majority of seminaries.in mission fields. While there are a 
number of these theological schools that offer courses upon the rural 
Church (as noted on page 131), I can recall no courses upon church 
finance and business management among the many seminaries I 
have visited on mission fields. 

There should be some effective way by which the mission boards 
of North America can co-operate with the theological seminaries, 
both at home and abroad, to provide the preparation which their 
missionary candidates require. The joint responsibility for dealing 
with our theological seminaries is at present in the hands of the 
committee on missionary personnel, which should be competent to 
safeguard the interests of the boards in this matter. The counterpart 
of this committee is needed upon the mission field, where the various 
missions and national churches should concertedly undertake to 
revise and strengthen the preparation of the leaders of the churches, 
so that they may be better equipped to meet the special conditions 
of their parishes. A part solution of the problem is for the student 
to supplement his divinity school training by taking selected courses 
at agricultural or other technical colleges. The state agricultural 
colleges, notably those of New York (Cornell), Iowa and Oregon }, 
through the initiative and direction of the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee, now offer short term and special courses for 
furloughed missionaries and missionary candidates to help them 
prepare for the specialized conditions of the rural field. 

e turn finally to the question of securing act@ri among the 
national churches. There is sufficient proven experience and tested 
method in the field of attaining self-support among the 50,000 
younger Churches of the world, if taken seriously and put into 
action, to lift them to levels which they have not known. In China, 
alone, the imposing record of self-support, through the use of special 
methods on the part of a small oe of congregations, if studied 
and applied, would revolutionize the Chinese churches. 

What is needed to make this body of experience vivid and effec- 
tive is to establish in each national church organization or national 
Christian council something similar to the service which the Inter- 
national Missionary Council’s department of social and economic 
research and counsel has been trying to render for.many mission 
fields. If this available powerhouse of experience is to be related 
to the churches of a field, it must be studied, interpreted and applied 
by the national churches themselves. This cannot be done by out- 
siders, or even by a mission board, alone. Application of new prin- 
ciples can only be made for itself by a local congregation. However, 
the joint action of a national church with a mission board or a 
national Christian council is required to gather the data, interpret 
them for local conditions, and especially te promote new methods 

1 To this list also must be added Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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among the churches. A survey department in each mission field of 
a board would serve as a source of information upon experience, 
methods and results, for the whole denomination, in the field of the 
economic base of the churches. 

The Christian colleges in a mission field could be enlisted to do 
much of the survey work for the churches, as was done by twenty 
of the India and China colleges in preparation for the Madras 
meeting. One of these studies, The Rural Church in China, made by 
Dr Frank Price of Nanking Theological Seminary, is an invaluable 
guide for the churches of China in the post-war period. It is also 
a model of co-operation between the Christian college and the 
Christian Church. 

A co-operating service at the home base of the board, with an 
officer designated to relate all relevant data both to the board and 
to the mission field, would serve as a clearing house for the results 
obtained by the various field departments. Such a service would 
throw invaluable light upon the actual resources and need of help 
of the national churches and upon the task of distributing mission 
and national funds. 

In the course of a decade, through surveys, education, demonstra- 
tion and promotion of methods, it is conceivable that the work of 
these departments could reverse the present proportion of dependent 
and independent younger Churches. 

J. Mere Davis 


Io 








PRE-WAR CHRISTIAN GROUPS IN ASIA 
IN POST-WAR PLANNING 


By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, D.D., LL.D., Px.D. 


wre bearing does the pre-war record of Christian missions 
in Asia have upon the future of Christianity in that con- 
tinent? In the nineteenth and the fore part of the twentieth century, 
the Gospel was more widely disseminated in Asia than in an 
previous period in history. This was chiefly in connexion wi 
missions from the Occident. It is one of the commonplaces of 
missionary history that the younger Churches which have arisen 
from the proclamation of the Gospel have not been drawn equally 
from all lands or from all classes. They have come from particular 
oups. In some instances this was the result of programmes care- 
lly framed and pursued by the missions. In other instances plans 
formulated and executed with equal intelligence and devotion failed 
to issue in correspondingly successful results: conditions over which 
the missionaries had little if any control determined the outcome. 
Obviously some circumstances which favoured the growth of the 
Church before the war are to be altered. Can we, by surveying the 
pre-war decades, gain any clue as to the future and the policies 
which the churches and the missions should adopt? By reviewing the 
continent, country by country or region by region, and noting the 
classes from which the converts have been drawn and the reasons 
for their coming, and by forecasting, so far as we may, the changes 
which are likely to ensue, can we win any information which may 
be of assistance as we plan for the years ahead? Prophecy is notori- 
ously fallible. St Paul has again and again been vindicated in his 
assertion that ‘whether there be prophecies they shall fail’. Yet we 
must try to look ahead and we must attempt to profit from the ex- 
periences of the past. If we are sufficiently humble and are not too 
rigidly bound by our conclusions, the endeavour should have value. 
Our analysis is predicated on the assumption of the complete victory 
of the United Nations and the equally overwhelming defeat of the 
Axis. The defeat of the United Nations or a drawn outcome of the 
battle with a compromise peace would lead to still other and even 
less predictable consequences. 

In what we think of as the Near East, or Western Asia, the chief 
numerical gains of pre-war missions, whether by Protestants or 
Roman Catholics, have been from the existing eastern Churches. 
This means that from the statistical standpoint, unless it be by an 
excess of births over deaths, Christianity has not increased. Indeed, 
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conversions from Christianity to Islam appear greatly to have ex- 
ceeded those from Islam to Christianity. The destruction wrought 
by the massacres of Armenians and Nestorians in the present century 
has also made for sharp reductions in the Christian bodies in 
important areas. Numerically Christianity is probably weaker than a 
hundred years ago or even at the outset of the present century. 
Against this must be set the very great but much less easily measured 
influence of Christian missions Fens the Occident upon the ideals 
and practices of the ostensibly Muslim population. Unquestionably 
there has been something of a mass permeation of Islam by Christi- 
anity. To this result Christian schools and hospitals have notably 
contributed. There have also been other channels by which Christian 
influences have entered. Whether these instruments, if maintained 
and strengthened, will lead to open mass movements towards Christi- 
anity, or whether Islam will be fairly thoroughly transformed without 
changing its name or its nominal allegiance, no one ought con- 
fidently to predict. We need to remember, however, that no extensive 
conversions from Islam to Christianity have ever occurred except 
through a transfer of political authority from a Muslim to a Christian 
state and then only if the Christian state has actively furthered 
Christian missions. We must also remind ourselves that never has 
the Gospel been able to gain free course unless there has been a frank 
and open acknowledgment of Christian allegiance. It may be that 
in the Near East we shall see something quite without precedent, but 
thus far experience gives little ground for that hope. Clearly missions 
from the Occident must be continued and strengthened. If they 
were to be reduced or abandoned the Christian cause would suffer, 
perhaps irreparably. However, even with such encouraging signs as 
are now discernible in Iran, there is no indication of any marked 
break in the age-long resistance of Islam to Christianity. The victory 
of the United Nations will make for the prestige of these nations, 
among them Great Britain and the United States, from which have 
come the overwhelming majority of the Protestant missionaries. 
This in itself, however, will not further conversions. More probably, 
as in the case of Turkey after the last world war, it will make for 
anti-Christian secularization. We can confidently expect to see, as 
the result of devoted Christian witness by missionaries, transforma- 
tions of some individual lives, but mass movements towards the 
Church are not to be anticipated. 

In India in some ways the situation differs greatly from that in 
the Near East. In India, as is well known, hundreds of thousands of . 
converts have been gathered in the past century. Christians fall into 
three main groupings. There are the Syrian or St Thomas Christians, 
whose origins are obscured in the mists of the past. Through the 
course of the centuries many of them have become Roman Catholics. 
Others of them have been profoundly influenced by contacts with 
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the Anglicans. All divisions of the Syrian Christians have so far con- 
formed to the caste tradition of India that in the past century they 
have made but few converts from non-Christians. There are Roman 
Catholics. Thousands of these go back to pre-nineteenth century 
times for their Christian ancestry. A large proportion of these 
hereditary Roman Catholics are either in the Portuguese enclaves or 
are descended from those who have migrated from the Portuguese 
possessions. In general they have considered themselves as Portuguese 
and have identified their faith with that political and ostensibly racial 
affiliation. Some others of the ‘old’ Roman Catholics are from mass 
movements from former depressed groups, notably the Paravas, who 
centuries ago accepted the Christian Faith to obtain Portuguese pro- 
tection. There are, as well, hundreds of thousands of Roman 
Catholics who religiously are the fruits of nineteenth and twentieth 
century missions. They have been drawn predominantly from the 
depressed classes and from the primitive or near-primitive tribes of 
the hills. Then there are the Protestants, a varied body which has 
had a much more rapid growth through conversions than either the 
Syrians or the Roman Catholics. Like the Roman Catholic converts 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, they have come over- 
whelmingly from socially underprivileged groups. In other words, 
Indian Christianity of whatever confessional connexion has been 
drawn primarily from minorities, most of them minorities which 
have suffered at the hands of the dominant groups, notably from the 
Hindus. Like the Muslims of India, the Indian Christians are 
largely either the descendants of conquerors of that faith or of those 
who through affiliation with that faith sought escape from a socially 
inferior status imposed by Hinduism. To this there are many and 
important exceptions and Christians are by no means as numerous 
as Muslims. Moreover, missionaries of the Christian Gospel from 
Britain, Europe and America have been much more active and 
numerous than were ever professional Muslim missionaries from 
outside India. Yet the sources of the constituencies of the two 
foreign religions most potent in India are sufficiently parallel to prove 
suggestive. One of the many differences between the courses of the 
two faiths in India is almost equally striking: Christian missionaries 
have been far more active in attempting through schools, literature 
and social services to leaven the prevailing Hinduism than have 
Muslim missionaries. In this aspect of Christian activity there is a 
striking similarity to the Muslim Near East. In both areas there has 
. been something of a mass permeation of the religious majority by 

Christian ideals. In India this seems to have gone further than in the 
Near East and has certainly been marked by more outright. con- 
versions. Yet in India as in the Near East the main structure of the 
dominant religion has given more indication of yielding to occidental 
secularism than to Christianity. 
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In India, as in so many other lands, the future is shrouded in 
obscurity. However, it seems fairly safe to predict that sooner or 
later British political control will disappear. That has been the trend 
for several decades and is in toes with the reiterated policy of 
Great Britain. Whether that means for India complete independence 
or an autonomous position within the British Empire no one should 
confidently predict. Nor can one know whether India will remain as 
near a political entity as it is to-day or will break apart into several 
states. 

That the relinquishment of British rule will mean changes for 
the Christian enterprise is certain. Just what these will be is not so 
clear. There will undoubtedly be disadvantages. British administra- 
tors will not be present to deal out even-handed justice and to protect 
minorities.. Hindus and Muslims, being much in a majority, will 
presumably dominate the successor governments. They will prob- 
ably discriminate against religious minorities, among them the 
Christians. Since the latter have a disproportionate percentage of 
the literate, they now fill more government clerkships than their 
numerical strength would warrant. Hindus and Muslims are likely 
to reduce their share in salaried posts. Nor will either Hindu 
or Muslim regard complacently Christian evangelism which has as 
an inevitable result the strengthening of the Christian and the 
corresponding weakening of the non-Christian communities. On the 
other hand, the withdrawal of the British raj may in part reduce the 
opposition to Christianity. Christianity might not then be so bitterl 
accused of being occidental. Probably much of the outcome will 
depend a the extent to which the political transition can be 
accomplished without civil strife. If it can be made without domestic 
wars, then the churches may continue their amazing growth. If 
there is to be prolonged internal disorder, then the Christian com- 
munities, being so largely on the border line of poverty, may be 
pushed below it and extensive disorganization may ensue. 

Ceylon will, presumably, remain within the British Empire for 
an indefinite period. Yet the tide of nationalism will probably con- 
tinue to rise and will be associated with an intensified loyalty to 
Buddhism and a correspondingly enhanced resistance to Christi- 
pn We need to remember, moreover, that while the percentage 
of Christians in Ceylon is much greater than in India, the bulk of 
these are Roman Catholic and are for the most part descendants of 
those who became such during the period of Portuguese supremacy. 
The gains by conversion during the past century and a half have not 
been particularly impressive. 

The Christians of Burma, as is well known, are predominantly 
from the non-Burmese minorities, particularly the Karens. It seems 
safe to assume that the expulsion of the Japanese will be followed by 
accentuated Burmese nationalism. It will be strange if this Burmese 
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nationalism does not, as in Ceylon, attach itself to Buddhism and 
look with jaundiced eye upon the progress of Christianity. It. will 
regard the latter as a divisive and denationalizing force. If British 
restored only to be reduced fairly rapidly and pari passu with 
increased Burmese self-government, both Christian missionaries and 
the churches may find themselves handicapped by discriminatory 
legislation and fairly certainly by unfriendly administrators. 

In Thailand the Christians are very much in the minority and 
Protestant Christianity owes its rather extraordinary influence to its 
pioneering activities in the introduction of western education and 
medicine. As these phases of occidental culture are more and more 
undertaken by the state, through teachers and physicians who have 
not come up through Christian institutions, the churches may find 
their road much harder. 

In the British portions of the Malay Peninsula, Christianity has 
had its strength among the Indian and Chinese elements of the 
population. These have been attracted by the marked economic 

prosperity of the region under British rule. It seems a safe prediction 
that with the victory of the United Nations that rule will be restored, 
although possibly under a form of the mandate principle. Whether 
full prosperity will return is, however, far from certain. If, as seems 
robable, the synthetic rubber industry developed in the United 
tates under war conditions persists into times of peace, one of the 
greatest markets for a chief export of Malaya will be seriously 
jeopardized. However, most of the Chinese and many of the Indians 
are probably in Malaya to stay and, if they are awake to their oppor- 
tunities, the churches can be expected to register continuing gains 
among them, especially among the Chinese. ; 

If the East Indies are included in the Asiatic world and therefore 
within the purview of this survey, we may venture the conjecture 
that the defeat of Japan will be followed by the restoration of Dutch 
rule. However, since this will have been accomplished so largely by 
British, Australasian and American aid, it is probable that these 
nations will insist upon some kind of responsibility of the Dutch to 
international supervision. It may well be, too, that there will be 
insistence upon increasing steps towards Indonesian autonomy. Since 
the populations involved are so complex and are at such various 
stages of culture, independence will not be easily or quickly attained. 
Most of the missions are Dutch, and the churches of the Netherlands 
are preparing to reinforce their missionary staffs when’ once com- 
munications shall be reopened. The probabilities are, therefore, that 
advance will be resumed. It may well be, moreover, that the experi- 
ences during the war, notably among the Bataks, will have nourished 
in some churches self-reliance. Some others will probably have 
suffered losses. We need to remember that Christianity has had most 
of its accessions in the East Indies from among the animistic 
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minorities, that Hindu Bali has barely been touched and that the 
Muslim majority has been only slightly affected. It is probable 
that — will continue to be the case in the decades immediately 
ahead. 
The United States seems committed to the independence of the 
Philippines. Before Pearl Harbour, in the years of the Common- 
wealth, the Roman Catholic Church was making a bid for increased 
power as the faith of the majority. Yet the Evangelical movement 
was continuing to grow. There seems reason to believe that, with 
independence, both trends will continue. Certainly the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy will seek to strengthen its branch of the Church. 
In the western Pacific the triumph of the United Nations will have 
been accomplished mainly by the United States. This will mean 
enhanced prestige for that country and probably the assumption of 
responsibilities on a much larger scale than before the war. American 
Protestantism will, therefore, feel a peculiar obligation in the Far 
East and will seek, among other objectives, the augmenting of the 
Evangelical cause in the Philippines. ; 

The political future of French Indo-China is too uncertain to 
warrant much speculation. Since Britain and the United States seem 


committed to the ager ae of the French colonial empire, pre- 


sumably the French administration will continue for a time. Whether 
the weak Protestant missions will be enlarged depends partly upon 
the commitments of the great Protestant societies elsewhere. The 
Roman Catholic Church has been so long in the land and is so strong 
that it is probably to remain and, if the French régime is not too 
anti-clerical, with growing strength. 

Post-war China would seem to present an unusual opportunity 
to the Christian forces. The Chinese have suffered as have no other 
people in the tragedies of the ~ few years. When free access is 
once more opened to them, they will need all the spiritual and 
material help which can be given them from the churches of the 
Occident. The older structure of culture and especially of religion 
has disintegrated far more extensively than in India or the Near 
East. It has now been nearly a generation since Confucianism, on 
which the former fabric of Chinese life was built, was demoted from 
its primacy in the educational system and was disestablished politi- 
cally. Much of it remains imbedded in Chinese thought, morals and 
social institutions. Yet it has been much more seriously weakened 
than has Hinduism or Islam in India or than has Islam in Western 
Asia. Moreover, Christianity, and especially Protestant Christianity, 
is having an influence upon the nation as a whole far greater than in 
any other major Asiatic land. Partly because of their faith and partly 
because of their long pioneering in western education, medicine and 
various forms of social reform, Christians have a place of leadership 
inJbuilding the new China quite out of proportion to their numerical 
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strength. In the past thirty or forty years Christianity has been far 
more influential in the national life as a whole than in India or the 
Near East. The fashion in which Christians, both Chinese and 
foreign, have ministered to the needs of the country in the time of 
its agony, and the suffering through which the nation has passed, 
with its stimulus to the more sensitive and thoughtful to seek for 
spiritual foundations on which to rest, have made the Chinese more 
open-minded to the Gospel than at any previous time. To be sure, 
there are counter-forces at work. Here as elsewhere there is secular- 
ism. Communism is strong and cannot be said to be pro-Christian. 
Prolonged war has for many meant a coarsening of life and the 
blunting of the finer sensibilities. There is an augmented nationalism, 
proudly conscious of the record of resistance to Japan. Yet the fact 
remains that the years immediately after the war are probably to give 
to Christianity its greatest opportunity thus far in China’s history. 
The churches of the Occident would be ill advised if they were to 
send thousands of new missionaries to China. An influx of such 
dimensions would be followed by a nationalistic anti-Christian 
reaction. More and more missionaries must go at the request of the 
Chinese Christian forces. Yet large assistance, both in personnel and 
funds, will be needed from the churches of the Occident, particu- 
larly those of the United States, and should be forthcoming. The 
unsettling of life and the destruction of institutions wrought by the 
war will give mig mg b to begin afresh, unhampered by the mis- 
takes of the past. Will the churches, both Chinese and foreign, be 
wise enough to take advantage of the situation, or will they simply 
attempt to restore what was swept away? Will all the Christian 
colleges and universities be restored, or will the occasion be taken 
for a fresh study of the needs? Will the union of the churches brought 
about by Japanese pressure be allowed to stand and be strengthened 
or will it be abandoned when the Japanese are driven out? These are 
some of the questions which the Christian forces must face. 

= tomipen, ssi will form a great and peculiar challenge to the 
churches of the West and especially to those of the United States. 
It will be chiefly by the United States that the final blows will be 
struck which will bring about the collapse of Japan. It is mainly to 
the churches of the United States that Protestant Christianity in 
Japan owes its existence. Can the churches of the United States rise 
to the occasion brought by the peace? In the course of the introduc- 
tion of occidental culture into Japan in the pre-war years, the basic 
structure of the nation’s life was much less affected than in the case 
of China. Numerically, the churches are relatively much weaker than 
in China. Protestant Christians have come chiefly from the classes 
most affected by the West—the professional groups, the intellectuals 
and ex-samurai were uprooted by the new order. They have been far 
more influential than their numbers suggest. More than in any other 
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- Asiatic land the churches have approached eines and independ- 


ence of foreign funds and personnel. They have made marked strides 
towards ecclesiastical unity. In the months of the rapid expansion of 
the Japanese Empire they have reached out to the churches in the 
lands dominated by the Japanese and have taken a position of 
leadership in the Far East. They possess able, devoted and experi- 
enced leadership. Although cut off 5 war from oecumenical contacts, 
they seem to have continued to think of themselves not as an isolated 
national religious movement but as a part of the Church Universal. 
Utter defeat on the field of battle and on the high seas will be for 
Japan a new and a bitter experience. It will be accompanied and 
followed by a severe and prolonged economic crisis and by great 
physical, mental and spiritual distress. In this emergency the Japanese 
Christian forces will have a unique opportunity to witness to the 
message of the Gospel to individuals and to the nation in an hour of 
bleak despair. They will stand in need of assistance from the churches 
of the Occident. Yet that help, if it is not to defeat its purpose, will 
have to be given with discretion and humility. It would be a great 
and unjust handicap to the Japanese churches if, because of their 
connexion with oecumenical Christianity or because of large assistance 
in funds and personnel rushed to them immediately on the cessation 
of armed hostilities, they were to come to be regarded by their 
fellow-countrymen as agents of the conqueror. Aid must be given 
and probably extensively, but it must be only after consultation with 
the leaders of the Japanese churches and at their express request. 
These leaders will, moreover, together with the rank and file of the 
church members, be sore at heart. They will probably feel that their 
nation has been unjustly dealt with. There will be a task of recon- 
ciliation. There will be strains between them and the Christians of 
the United Nations and especially between them and the Christians 
of China and of the United States. Probably one of the earliest steps 
will need to be an unhurried conference of the Christian leaders of 
the Japanese, Chinese and occidental churches for common worshi 
and understanding. If all of us, Japanese and non-Japanese, act wi 
wisdom, patience and vision, it may be that the years immediately 
following the war will be marked by an unprecedented growth of 
Christianity in Japan in numbers od in inner power. 

The Koreans are a people whose misfortunes deserve the pity of 
the world. For them the road ahead is unusually obscured ot dark. 
They have the handicap of inhabiting a land whose strategic position 
makes it a bone of contention between its three powerful neighbours 
—China, Japan and Russia. Not for centuries have they had an able 
government of their own. For the past generation they have been in 
process of helpless assimilation by the Japanese. Presumably the 
should have their political independence, but it is doubtful whether 
they have sufficient political experience soon to acquit themselves 
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creditably with self-government. Certainly they cannot, unaided, 
maintain their autonomy in the midst of the international intrigues 
which their geographic position involves. Whatever the political 
future, it is clear that the Korean churches will stand in need of 
assistance from the churches of the Occident. They have been so 
distraught by the struggles of the past few years, notably over the 
issue of the shrines, over the attempts to bring them into administra- 
tive association with the Japanese churches and by the drastic 
measures taken against some of their leaders on suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to Japan, that the renewal of connexion with the churches of 
the Occident is imperative. Help in the form of missionary personnel 
and presumably, for a time, in funds, will be required. That the 
Korean churches will survive and grow seems as certain as anything 
can be in the uncertain future. During the century and a half of its 
course in Korea, Christianity has lived through so many severe 
persecutions and other adverse conditions that it can confidently be 
counted on to persist and, given favourable conditions, to flourish. 
Asia has the largest bodies of non-Christians to be found any- 
where on the earth’s surface. Its adherents to non-Christian faiths 
exceed those of all the rest of the world. These faiths are deeply 
entrenched in the cultures of Asia. Except for Confucianism, they are 
as yet only slightly shaken by the impact of the Occident. In the 
course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Christianity has 
made rapid strides in most of the countries of the continent. Yet it 
is still very much a minority faith. Some of the Christian minorities 
are very influential. Others are from culturally backward and socially 
depressed groups or, as in the Near East, have for centuries been 
slowly losing ground against an adverse environment. Clearly the 
course of Christianity in Asia is only at its beginning, and that in 
spite of the fact that the Faith had its birth there. If it is to fulfil the 
bright hopes aroused by the successes of the past century and a half, 
there must be continued aid from the churches of the Occident. 
The churches of Asia must, too, be knit more and more consciously 
into the fellowship of the Church Universal. Thus will come to them 
the strength which arises from the sense of community with Christ’s 
followers in all lands and ages. Thus, too, they will be in a position 
a of their faith and insights to the rest of the world -wide 
urch. 


K. S. LATourRETTE 











LESSONS FROM ADVERSITY 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIAN WORK IN BURMA 
By GEORGE APPLETON 


5 eee Japanese invasion of Burma and the consequent with- 

drawal of missionary personnel have given an opportunity 
for missionaries to see their work in perspective and to assess its 
weaknesses and strength. The most telling weakness is our failure 
to train leaders, especially in the sphere of administration. The result 
is that the corporate administrative work of the Church has largely 
ceased, whether in the headquarters organizations of the various 
missions or in ancillary bodies such as the Bible Society, the Burma 
Christian Council, the Christian Literature Society. When we go 
back, our foremost aim must be the training of leaders, especially on 
the administrative side. Every ‘number one’ post which cannot 
almost immediately be filled by a national should have a national as 
deputy, with a view to his succeeding as soon as training and experi- 
ence make it possible. Our aim must be so to prepare the Church 
that, if ever again missionaries have to withdraw, the Church can 
carry on; and to adopt no policy which might succeed under the 
autocratic government which for a few years will have to follow the 
re-occupation, but which might need radical revision when Burma 
gains the self-government which is planned for her. 

This principle of the training of leaders must be accepted 
throughout the Church’s work. The training of the ministry forms 
the most vital part of our specifically religious task; in education it 
is a matter of the training of teachers, if the government allows it 
and, if not, of special post-training courses for Christian teachers; 
in medical work it involves the training of nurses and some provision 
for training doctors, either by a system of scholarships or by arrange- 
ment with Christian medical colleges in India or the West. The 
principle of training leaders should be the corner stone of Christian 
work; once accepted, all aspects of that work would fall into line and 
no development would be undertaken which did not fit in with this 
main policy. A strong, single aim makes clear thinking, planning and 
decision comparatively simple and easy. 

Secondly, the transfer from mission to Church must be com- 
pleted, both in thinking and in trusteeship. When the missionaries 
withdrew, Burma, it is true, still had material sites.and buildings, 
but the'title deeds were largely held in England or America, or by 


boards of trustees almost entirely western in their membership. 
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Trust funds were removed with the banks, and were thus saved 
from possible confiscation by the Japanese, but the fact remains 
that they were taken away temporarily from the indigenous Church 
for whose benefit they had been raised. 

When we missionaries go back, it must be as helpers, possibly as 
advisers, certainly no longer to rule or superintend, but to serve and 
train and to fulfil such specialized tasks as the local leaders are not 
yet ready to undertake. With the invasion, missionaries left the 
Church, in many instances at the urgent request of our indigenous 
clergy and people; during our absence the Church will have had 
some life of its own, some leadership and responsibility will have 
developed, and on that experience the foundation for the future 
. must be built. 

In Burma we were fortunate in not having the amazing number 
of sects which work in India and China. There were Roman Catholics 
in strength, small bodies of Adventists and Salvation Army and the 
four main missions co-operating in the Burma Christian Council: 
American Baptists, British and American Methodists and Anglicans. 
Among these four bodies there was a growing understanding and 
friendliness, developing into projects of co-operation. Burma mission- 
aries in India remark that they do not find there the same friendly 
spirit among the denominations as they enjoyed in Burma. But there 
was still in Burma much overlapping and rivalry, which our return 
should help us to remove. There is a real interest in the suggestion 
contained in the Paton memorandum that Christian bodies not yet 
united, but wanting to become so, should act in all possible ways 
as if they were. Anglicans and Methodists are already close together 
and some joint scheme of training for the ministry, a joint hymn 
book, agreed translation of parts of the Prayer Book used by both, 
should * possible. In education, medical work and literature all 
four bodies are discussing definite plans for co-operative work. 
Nor is this interest in Christian unity confined to missionaries: parts 
of the indigenous Church shtow some impatience at our divisions; 
One rran officials, leaders of commerce and even the few Burman 

uddhists in India all ask us: ‘ What are you missions doing about 
working together when you get back ?” 

Pressure of circumstances, as well as inner conviction, is also 
forcing us towards unity. In education the government is making 
plans for a complete state system. In the past, under the grants-in- 
aid method, quite or Bard cent of the high schools of the coun 
were in the hands of Christian missions. In the future, private cheek 
will be permitted, as long as they conform to certain standards of 
education, discipline and health, and provided they are financed 
entirely by the communities responsible. This will mean that the 
Christian community will have very few high schools—even the 
most optimistic hope for no more + ng half a dozen in the whole 
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country—and only on the condition of co-operation between the 
missions. But we ought to be able to concentrate such a picked staff, 
both of missionary and national educationists, in these few schools, 
that their standard of education, character-training and corporate 
life will be really outstanding. And we shall be able to keep a high 
proportion of Christians in these schools, a minimum of sixty-five 
per cent, and so ensure an intensively Christian atmosphere, which 
we have often not been able to achieve in the past. 

The government pape to allow religious teachers the right 
of entry into state schools to teach religion to the children of their 
particular faith. We must take full advantage of this proposal, by 
training our clergy and other workers in both the content and the 
method of their religious teaching. 

But it is in spheres where the government has not yet taken the 
initiative that the Christian contribution can best be made. Specializa- 
tion in psychology and child guidance, the production of a first-class 
teachers’ magazine, nursery schools, training in domestic economy 
and home-making, all offer an open field. 

As regards university education, Judson College, organized by 
the American Baptist mission, has in the past been one of two 
constituent colleges in Rangoon University, with its own teaching 
departments in every subject.. The government has expressed its 
intention to have a university with unitary teaching, wholly under 
the control, that is to say, of the university. This seems reasonable 
both as regards co-ordination and economy but, as plans stand at 
oo my an official attempt appears to be taking place to eliminate 


- Judson College, possibly to gain favour with a portion of the Buddhist 


community which has always been critical of the existence of a 
Christian college in the University. Judson College has achieved 
much in its care for the students and in its corporate life—factors 
not sufficiently appreciated by the government—but its staff has 
not been as highly qualified as that of the government college. 
There is now a proposal, initiated by the Baptists, to make Judson 
College a united Christian institution, with Anglicans and both 
Methodist bodies sharing with the Baptists in its staffing, financin 
and government. This proposal will almost certainly be accepted, 
although all three missions will find difficulty in raising adequate 
funds. But the more difficult problem is to preserve some identity 
for Judson aang the new government scheme, and discussions 
are now proceeding, between missionary representatives and the 
Governor, to permit the Christian Church to make its contribution 
to university education in a scheme of unitary teaching and yet 
reserve some corporate life and identity for the Christian college. 
opinion of the present writer is that even if the Church is allowed 
to do no more than organize university hostels at its own expense, 
such a service would afford an opportunity for Christian influence, 
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and would ultimately be judged by the quality of its achievement. 
And on this score he has no doubt that religious vocation, sustained 
by divine insight and grace, is still the most effective qualification 
for faithful service in any sphere. 

- In medical work, the rural districts will still be largely dependent 
on missions. The large towns will be adequately provided with state 
hospitals, but there will be few government-trained doctors and 
nurses with any real vocation for jungle work. With co-operation 
and an increased emphasis on medical work, the missions should be 
abie to organize a number of jungle medical units, each with a central 
hospital training nurses, staffed by at least one missionary doctor 
and one missionary sister. Connected with this central hospital 
would be a network of village dispensaries, each in charge of a 
mission-trained nurse, qualified in both general and midwifery 
nursing. Each hospital should have a motor or motor-boat ambulance- 
cum-dispensary attached to it, to enable a doctor or sister to make 
regular tours of the dispensaries as well as to bring in urgent cases. 
The whole scheme would cost money, but it would be well worth 
while, and it would blaze a trail for a national scheme of jungle 
health. 

While in exile, Burma missionaries have been considering how 
they can help restore goodwill and stability in Burma in the difficult 
months which will follow the re-conquest of the country. At one 
period it looked as if a large body of missionaries, men and women, 
would be able to volunteer for the initial relief work which will be 
needed. But recently the military authorities have decided that 
all relief workers must wear military uniform, hold military rank 
and draw military pay. A committee of the Burma Christian Council 
has expressed its opinion that this would compromise their character 
as missionaries, but efforts are being made to secure modification of 
these conditions. . 

The rights of minorities provide another subject for which 
the Christian Church feels some responsibility. While recognizing 
the need for minorities to integrate themselves into the life of the 
country, it is felt that the tribal minorities of the hills, in particular, 
need to be protected from domination by the more vocal, more 
politically awakened and more highly organized majority in the 
plains and towns. A memorandum has been drawn up for use in 
connexion with the whole study of the minorities problem on which 
the International Missionary Council is now engaged, with a view 
to the voicing of Christian opinion in post-war settlement plans. 

It is possible that in the reconstructed Burma some form of 
state patronage may be given to Buddhism, the religion of the 
majority. This might have the effect of engeane discipline 
among the monks who, since the annexation of Upper Burma in 
1885, have had no co-ordinated form of control. In the days of the 
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Burmese kingdom, the King dealt with all religious matters through 
a Primate, and he, with assistants, managed religious lands, kept a 
ister of monks, administered clerical discipline and prevented 
schism. With the coming of the British this office lapsed, with the 
result that, as Harvey remarks in the Cambridge History of India, 
‘to-day schism is rife, any charlatan can dress as a cleric and swindle 
the faithful, and criminals often wear the monk’s robe and live in a 
monastery to elude the police’. It has been suggested that the office 
of Buddhist Primate should be revived and that committees of 
leading monks and laymen be appointed to assist him. Such a step 
would, in the writer’s opinion, be both legitimate and beneficial. 

From the evangelistic standpoint, Buddhism needs to be studied 
more deeply. At its best it is a noble way of life, and a more sym- 
nate study of it would reveal the aspirations and needs of the 

urmese people. We should no longer regard it as a rival religion 
to berefuted, butas something which at its best is goodand admirable, 
which enshrines the religious experience of a great part of the human 
race,and which may find its crown and fulfilment in Christ. Missionary 
method is gradually changing. It should no longer be a purely dogmatic 
preaching of what is to us the unique and finally true religion, but an 
offering to the people of Burma of the revelation of ultimate reality 
and of the highest way of living which we have gained from Christ. 
And our witness will be more than that: it will speak too of the grace 
of God necessary to live that life, which we, at any rate, cannot do 
without. More and more we are being judged by our fruits—and no 
Christian can —— with that standard—both in the quality of our 
thinking as well as of our living. Once again people must be able 
to say of Christians that they out-think, out-live and out-die their 
non-Christian brethren. 

The Church in Burma must be ready to face a very difficult time. 
There will bé years of unrest and instability in which to exercise 
our ministry of reconciliation and goodwill. There will be an increas- 
ingly secularist attitude on the part of the government, which should 
throw into clearer relief that ‘plus’ which we Christians may gain 
from God. Our buildings will be gone and money will be scarcer 
than ever, but we shall remember a word of God that came to an 
Old Testament prophet of reconstruction: ‘Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.’ There will be the wounds of 
war and loss to heal among our beloved people, but to heal them is 
our accepted vocation. We shall be in a less privileged position than 
ever before, but we shall not claim for ourselves any privileges or 
rights, for by sa loving service we can present Christ to a people 
already very lovable, and in Him capable of inspiring in others and 
revealing in themselves still greater powers of love. 


GrorGeE APPLETON 





CHRISTIAN WORK IN CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT UNIVERSITIES 


By DAVID M. PATON 


» hye situation of Chinese university students is becoming rela- 

tively familiar in the West, through the relief appeals of 
International Student Service and the World’s Student Service 
Fund. The physical situation is indeed desperate. Nourishment is 
inadequate; malaria, dysentery and typhoid take a considerable toll 
and leave their victims below par and unable to study properly for 
months; there is no margin at all for replacement of clothes or 
purchase of essential text-books and a bare minimum, if that, for 
such necessities as pens, ink, paper, soap. 

The situation as regards moral is quite as serious. The government 
universities are now for the most part located in small towns, even 
villages, which lack not only the usual cultural amenities of a univer- 
sity town, but also such necessities as bookshops. The policy— 
probably inevitable and wise, and certainly thoroughly defensible— 
of ‘reserving’ students from conscription because “9 the need for 
trained personnel, has resulted in students feeling out of the war, in too 
many instances taking their unique situation of safety (apart from 
bombing) too much for granted as a privilege belonging to the scholar 
as of ri A The mega inevitable to war, and certain political and 
other developments incident on bad internal communications and 
isolation from the outside world, have produced apathy and a sense 
of frustration with regard to most national issues, and a degree of 
irresponsible and unsympathetic criticism of allied’ governments. 
The more or less Leftish political enthusiasm which was standard 
among students before the war has gone, or, if present, is silent. In 
its place, commonly, is a cynicism about politics which is fostered by 
the irrationality of the mad rise in prices and the knowledge that new 
fortunes are being made while the one-time aristocracy of scholars 
comes near to begging its bread in the streets. The old idealism— 
often windy and tiresome, but genuine and in many ways moving— 
has heen destroyed by the irrelevance of earlier convictions and the 
apparent impossibility at present of doing anything constructive. 

There have been Christian groups in government universities for 
some years now—since the anti-Christian and anti-foreign move- 
ments died down sufficiently to make possible the organization of 
Christians inside the schools. The group with which the present 
writer is most familiar celebrated its tenth anniversary this year. The 
‘Christian group’ normally comprises a small body of earnest 
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Christian students, a somewhat larger group somewhat less earnest, 
a fringe of interested people and one or two Christian professors. The 
earnest Christians who take the lead are almost always products of 
ood Christian middle schools and often come from Christian homes. 
ost of the less earnest come also from Christian middle schools or 
homes. The fringe is drawn partly from that same background and 
partly from one which provided no previous contact with Chris- 
tianity. There is often a sizable group on the faculty who may be 
defined as ‘ex-Christians’. Where there is a church, these groups try 
to make it their home; where there is not, they usually organize some 
kind of Sunday meeting and often a full worship service. 

There is‘an openness to Christianity which is staggering to those 
who remember the conditions ten or fifteen years ago. There are 
many reasons for it, and while some may be seeking the relief funds 
which the Student Y.M.C.A and Y.W.C.A administer, others are 
undoubtedly in search of a faith by which to live in an age when 
traditional certainties and recent enthusiasms have alike failed them; 
and there are many who in less definite ways will welcome, either for 
themselves or others, a movement which at the least brings some 
needed energy and enthusiasm to the campus. The opportunity is 
here, and is overwhelming; and it is an opportunity which requires 
a new strategy and tactic, partly because Christian work in govern- 
ment universities has not previously been on any large scale, and 
partly because the strength of Christianity in China has been on the 
coast rather than in the interior. 

Some three years ago the National Christian Council, through 
the consultative committee on the western provinces, began to face 
this opportunity, and the Y.M.C.A and Y.W.C.A were urged to 
enlist the churches to enter this field by supporting new work, to be 
administered by the Y.M.C.A and the Y.W.C.A under the aegis of 
the National Christian Council. That body’s committee on work in 
isolated university centres was set up in Shanghai (and later moved 
to Chengtu); and through this committee funds are raised for the 
work from church bodies in America and Great Britain, with some 
help also from China itself. At the same time, the executive secretaries 
of the student departments of the two associations are responsible for 
‘finding suitable personnel and placing it in the most needy situa- 
tions. Five secretaries were placed each in an isolated centre before 
the end of 1940. Others have been added since. The local committees 
in each centre, composed usually of Christian members of the faculty, 
some representatives of such church or churches as there may be, 
and in some centres also of the Christian students, co-operate with 
this national committee. 

The kind of place in which this work is carried.on may be one 
of four main types. There are, first, such towns as Kunming or 


Kweiyang (but not Chungking, where the university centre is ten 
II 
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miles out, which under present conditions of travel makes it a genuine 
‘isolated centre’; or Chengtu, where the schools are mostly Christian 
schools). Here there are several churches and a city Y.M.C.A and 
Y.W.C.A, and the pattern of work is much more like that prevailing 
on the coast before the war, with the main pastoral and evangelistic 
responsibility assumed by the churches directly, and the buildings 
to some extent available for student activities. In this situation the 
task of the ‘Y’ is to foster the Christian group life in the school and 
to relate it as closely as possible to the churches. Not widely different 
is the second type of place, such as Kiating, where there are no local 
associations but three churches, all interested in student work as well 
as in their regular urban congregations, and where much the same 
situation prevails as in Kunming, except that the ‘Y’ student centre 
assumes a more important rdle. 

_ The situation becomes very different in the third group—such a 
place as Chengku in Shensi, or Tsunyi in Kweichow—where there 
is only one church, or at the most two, usually of the China Inland 
Mission; and in the fourth group, such places as Shapingba, outside 
Chungking, or Liangfeng near Kweilin, where there is no church at 
all. The writer’s experience has been at Shapingba, but he has 
visited Tsunyi and Chenku; and what follows is based largely on the 
experience of such places. In some respects, however, the same 
conditions apply throughout. 

There are now student secretaries in thirteen centres. Six of them 
are ‘isolated centres’ although, in some other cases, work is carried 
on in schools sufficiently far from the city to bring them into that 
category. This, however, is not a complete picture, for there are 
other places, such as Santai, where the need has been urged for a 
student secretary to work alongside the Friends mission, though so 
far it has not been possible to find the men or the money. 

The staff that ‘Y’s are able to recruit are for the most part without 
theological training. All are college graduates and baptized members 
of the Church. But the ‘Y’s are the first to realize that valuable as is 
the work that they do, and splendid as efforts at improvization may 
be, the real need is for a better trained personnel. It has only rarely 
been possible to get it. There are exceptions to this generalization: 
one is at Pingshek in Kwangtung, where three years ago Bishop Hall 
aay a young Chinese who is at once a priest of the Sheng 

ung Hui and a secretary of the Y.M.C.A. This is perhaps the ideal 
solution. But we are up against the fact that the Christian ministry is 
not yet indigenous in China. Whatever we call him—priest—pastor 

—minister—his nature and function are recognizable, unique and 
without analogue in Chinese life. The teacher is a traditionally 
honoured figure. The social worker has been accepted. The pastor 
has yet to arrive. We may put it in another way, and say that the 
nature of the Church has yet to be understood in China. This lack 
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of understanding is not only reflected in the fact that students and 

duates are not keenly interested in the opportunities of the pastor’s 
ife; it is also related to the minute salaries which they are usually paid 
by the churches. No work would be more fruitful than the opening 
of the eyes of educated young people, who now become ‘Y’ secretaries 
or university assistants, to n+ nature and challenge of the ministry. 

However, in the majority of cases, the work is not left to the ‘Y’ 
secretaries alone. The churches and the missions have-done their best 
to co-operate by allocating suitable staff, lending buildings and con- 
tributing money. Mention particularly should be made of the China 
Inland Mission, for it has been most frequently the only church 
working in the places to which the refugee schools have come. The 
mission has co-operated closely and has been keenly alive to the 
needs of the new situation. Its missionaries have been faced at times 
with cocksure young persons airing opinions which they suppose to 
be ‘progressive’ and which are actually out of date; and they have 
taken it with equanimity. They have, shown a great willingness to 
live alongside the students and to share the discomforts and do much 
of the drudgery involved in such activities as summer conferences. 
Both nationally and locally experience of common work has been of 
the happiest. 

One further item should be mentioned: the ‘student centre’, 
meaning here not an aggregation of universities and schools, but the 
new type of building which has grown up in these last years. The 
student centre is by origin the substitute for the recreation rooms 
which the schools provided in their former campuses, for the 
facilities afforded by the ‘Y’s and occasionally, as at Shapingba, for 
church buildings. In it the secretary or secretaries live and do their 
office work. It is the centre of the student relief work. To it students 
repair to play games or to read books; to attend meetings or Bible 

; to worship. It is usually too small; its rooms are often 
crowded to capacity and its facilities must be infinitely adaptable. 
Located on or very near to a university campus, it is a part of its life. 
It is thus the outward expression of a new technique in student work 
—different alike from that of the missionary, holding Bible classes 
in his house and services in his church, and that of the ‘Y’ secretary, 
organizing activities from a base in the city Y.M.C.A. It is a campus- 
centred approach; and the work—partly, but not only, because of 
the exigencies of student relief—is much more closely related to the 
material life of the students. 

_ In the normal programme of regular Christian work there is’ 
invariably some kind of Sunday service, the style and quality of 
which vary with the accommodation and equipment, with such 
traditions as may have been established and above all with the 
trained leadership available. But a group of Christian students and 
professors, however small and isolated, will almost always arrange 
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some act of Sunday worship and fellowship without waiting for help 

from outside. There are many such places where it has so far been 

. impossible to send help, apart from occasional visitation by national 
secretaries on general relief and programme business, or of “Youth 
and Religion Movement’ teams, whose visits of a few days, perhaps 
once in three or four years, are the only serious evangelistic attempt 
that is made in the smaller, most isolated centres. 

The services are usually led by students, where there is no church, 
Where there is a church, students take some share in planning the 
services; and students are often found with a real gift for the planning 
and leadership of public worship. The securing of suitable preachers 
forms a perpetual difficulty. The burden is usually assumed by 
foreign missionaries whose command of Chinese is not really 
adequate for preaching to the university type of congregation, and 
who are not always able therefore to present the Faith in a way that 
strikes home; or by Chinese laymen with inadequate theological 
training who are stronger on the application of Christianity than 
on its basic message. In either case, a key problem is that of the 
systematic and relevant presentation of the Christian Gospel. 
Where there is a foreigner to lead and speak, there is also frequently 
an English vesper service. : 

Under the same conditions, but rather more frequently, English 
Bible classes are held. They enjoy a considerable vogue. There is an 
intense desire to study English for practical, ‘commercial’ reasons, 
and any missionary in one of these centres could fill his entire time 
and earn his keep by teaching elementary English. English Bible 

‘classes are not, however, so satisfactory from the point of view of 
getting across to students the richness and meaning of the Christian 
aith. For this purpose there is no substitute for Bible classes in 
Chinese. But it is not always easy to find people to lead them. Bible 
study groups are less common than in England or America, because 
students feel that they have not enough ‘background’. Private Bible 
study is, however, very widespread and is regarded by not a few as 
the primary Christian duty in the strictly religious field, taking 
precedence of private prayer or public worship. 

As to organizations, there is usually some group of Christian 
students organized round the student centre or the church; and in 
each university or college a ‘school Y’, whose leadership is Christian 
but whose membership includes non-Christians, who are sometimes 
in the majority. Its basic character and problems are those of a 
Student Christian Movement group in any country—a Christian 
movement not confined to Christians, trying to preserve a due 
balance between the twin needs of fostering the keen Christian group 
at the centre and stretching out into the wider, religiously rather 

* indifferent, university community. A ‘school Y’ often has one or more 
‘small fellowship gréups’ which meet weekly for a combination of 
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Bible study and prayer, discussion of ‘life problems’, games and 
sometimes very simple refreshments (usually peanuts and tea). The 
‘school Y’ and the inter-school fellowship or church group organize 
occasional socials, meetings of various kinds, sometimes a service 
project. At Christmas there is frequently a festival concert, and 
carol singing in the early hours of the morning. There are also special 
services at Easter, and often a special graduation service at the end 
of the academic year. The larger centres are able to take advantage 
of the visit of a national Christian leader to hold a special series of 
meetings, for which students do much of the preparation, as also 
for the visits of a ‘Youth and Religion Movement’ evangelistic 
team. 
Missionaries and secretaries alike spend, as is proper, a great deal 
of time talking or, more often, listening to students talk. The range 
of subjects is perhaps somewhat narrower than in peace-time. There 
is little love of ideas for their own sake, a desperate urgency about 
one’s own economic situation and a fairly steady anxiety, on the part 
of a sizable minority, to find something to live for and by in a very 
uncertain world. A frequent and important topic is that of the 
relations of men and women. The traditional family system has been 
under fire for many years and perhaps a’majority of students have 
had little effective contact with their families for five years or 
more, We are accustomed to say in the West that the ‘younger 

eration’ (to which the writer belongs) has lost its moorings and 

no pattern of life. It is far more drastically true of our Chinese 
contemporaries, in this and other matters. National politics are 
seldom discussed, international affairs very commonly. One’s final 
impression is of a generation, still with a good many prejudices and’ 
illusions, seeking for the shadow of a great rock in a land that is 
certainly weary, but still able to laugh easily. 

All this—the services, the Bible classes and other meetings, the 
fellowship of the Christian groups, the example of fellow-student, 
secretary or missionary—is used by God to bring men and women to 
Him. Not all those who have felt the touch of God in their hearts, 
and who believe in Him and call themselves Christians, seek baptism. 
There is, however, a small but steady stream of those who do. It 
includes a good many whose contact with Christianity goes back toa 
Christian family or to years in a Christian middle school; but it 
includes a few who have had little or no contact with Christianity 
before they came to a government university and discovered the 
Christian group. Beyond the small body of those who commit them- 
selves is a larger group composed of those who take part regularly in 
Many activities, without so committing themselves; and the vast 
mass of those who come occasionally to a service or meeting, or are 
aware of the Christian group, in whom one may hope for the removal 
of prejudices and the planting of a seed that may grow. 
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This work represents a new effort to build a bridge between the 
academic community and the Church. The ‘isolated centres’ work 
has been much more closely related to the corporate life of the 
academic institutions in which it is carried on. It is also more closely 
related in support and in organization to the Church than has some- 
times been the case with student work in the past. But these academic 
Christian groups are not very firmly rooted as yet at either end of the 
bridge. It is essential that they become more really a part of the 
Church in China and the world; and it is at least exceedingly desir- 
able that the present relations to the universities as institutions and 
communities be deepened and extended. 

The first of these questions can be discussed most easily with 

reference to baptism. ov is usually regarded as the sign of 
becoming a Christian, although there are a minority, sometimes 
including a few of the most sincere and faithful, who are interested 
in ‘the Christian Movement’ and not the Church, and who therefore 
regard baptism as an irrelevant, purely formal rite. It is difficult for 
students to acquire much real church-consciousness. The work in 
these ‘student centres’ is rightly conducted as a rule on an inter- 
denominational basis. In effect, therefore, whatever the denomina- 
tion of the minister concerned, we are usually baptizing into the 
Church, distinguished on the one hand from ‘the Christian Move- 
ment’ and on the other from the specific denominations. Given the 
conditions, it is not easy to see what else can be done. The test comes 
after gradudtion, when those who continue their effective Christian 
life (and there are probably two or three ‘ex-Christians’ for every 
Christian among ex-members of student Christian groups of the 
thirty plus age-group) will decide their church affiliation by whatever 
church most attracts them, or least repels them, in the place in which 
they work. They will then find themselves not in a student church, 
but in a church which may have a majority of uneducated, theologic- 
ally conservative Christians, whose style of religion may be alien and 
distasteful to them. A good many students think that the Church 
ought to be a group of socially conscious, highly educated ‘progres- 
sive’ idealists; and that if they join it, it is their mission to make it so. 
There is little realization of the meaning of the Church as a com- 
munity of sinners in process of redemption, united not by education 
or social view, but by a common allegiance, based on a common debt, 
to Jesus Christ. 

The humanist outlook, which makes the meaning of the Church 
something different and irrelevant, affects the attitude to Christianity 
as a whole and therefore the way in which baptism is regarded. The 
present writer’s very tentative feeling—and who should dogmatize 
about the experience of others whom he but slightly understands?— 
is that baptism for Christian students is frequently a sign not of 
conversion to God in Christ, but of adherence to the principles of 
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Christian idealism, with a greater or smaller infusion of religious 
overtones. Their interest tends to be in how Christianity will stiffen 
their idealism and how, thus ‘stiffened, they may confront their 

roblems and assist God’s purpose: things excellent in themselves, 

ut suggesting that God relies on us rather than we on Him. There 
are of course humbling exceptions to this generalization. But the 
readiness of students, out of politeness and the habit of memoriza- 
tion, to pick up and use the jargon of the most extreme conservative 


- should usually be taken for what it is, and not necessarily as a sign 
‘ of Pauline experience. There are people who have it pat; but when 


asked a question which does not appear to call for an answer inside 
the scope of conservative doctrine, they respond in terms of a 
scientific humanism but slightly affected by Christianity. One of the 
difficulties of English Bible classes is that because of language 
barriers it is not easy to make a living connexion between the ideas 
of the missionary and his Bible on the one hand, and those of the 
student on the other. There is no guarantee that the former set of 
ideas will prove more powerful. Yet, if we are not to fail, it is the 
Christian outlook which must grow and flourish, in a living relation- 
ship to the other ideas and experiences which life provides. 

In the present writer’s view, none of this, if true, should involve 
the withholding of baptism from such students. It represents a 
decisive step away from what X thinks Christianity is towards the 
objective reality that the Church, however inadequately, sets forth. 
But baptism, considered realistically in this setting, puts a consider- 
able strain on the minister—who may be the only person present to 
whom the formulae of prayers, Bible passages and hymns have any 
deep meaning—and is in some danger of degenerating into magic or 
meaninglessness. All this would suggest a greater caution in estimat- 
ing the successes of our work. But to withhold baptism is probably 
to remove the chance of growth into a profounder faith. (People 
would easily interpret this refusal as a reflection on their morals.) 
The right steps to take are apparently to give much more intensive 
post-baptismal teaching, to stimulate evangelistic work by students, 
to give much more information about the Church in China and the 
world, and above all to help people to grow in the experience of 
worship and a real Christian fe owship in the Christian community— 
so real that they will find their views lone changed by their worship 
and will automatically continue in the Christian Church when they 

taduate. The difficulties already discussed, and the fact that 
teligious work’ has to compete for time in the day of the average 
missionary or secretary with relief work, teaching and other obliga- 
tions, do not make this an easy task. The human-centred fashion in 
which, perhaps inevitably, the question has been discussed, points to 
a still deeper problem: it is not only the students who tend to be 
humanist. When we face a candidate for baptism, we face some one 
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whom God wants for His family, and what we think, plan and carry 
out is only not profane if it is a part of what God Himself is ayer 

The other range of problems may be somewhat more briefly 
indicated. Although circumstances have given us a chance to pene- 
trate in quite a new way into the life of the government universities, 
we are not yet indigenous to their life. We exist dubiously on the 
periphery. In the minds of the faculty, and perhaps of the intellectu- 
ally ablest students also, we are for the most part a morally more or 
less commendable, intellectually and culturally contemptible, service 
organization for the students, and our connexion with the university 
as such is a matter for the Dean of Students and occasionally for the 
President. The Christian Church has yet to gain the respect of the 
ablest academic minds. While this is partly due to the traditional 

ride of the country (and to those wider human characteristics 
implied in 1 Corinthians, 1), it is also a not wholly unjust reflection 
on the quality of our work. 

That is one side of the question. The other is of that gap or con- 
flict between the Christian understanding of the world and the ideas 
that people pick up in the classroom and the magazine, to which 
reference has already been made. This is partly an intellectual, 
theological and philosophical problem—as familiar in the West as in 
China. It is also a moral problem. The old standards of how to behave 
and live have disappeared with the social organization and much else 
to which they were related. On the use of money, on the relation of 
private career to public interest, on the relations of men and women 
and even on questions of how to behave—there is a deep confusion, 
which is made worse by the war, but which was there before. 

There is no space in which to enlarge on these themes, still less 
to suggest adequate answers—which will be found by Chinese 
primarily rather than by foreigners, who have neither the close 
understanding of the efi Bua as they affect people nor the intuitive 
understanding of the Chinese tradition with which a new moral 
pattern must be related to enable them to produce satisfacto 
solutions. Nevertheless there are perhaps a few directions in whic 
foreigners can be useful. In the present state of isolation, and the 
accompanying shortage of new books and magazines from abroad, a 
foreigner with some academic interests will find a warm welcome 
from faculty people if he is at all interested in what interests them. 
He may incidentally help to break down the prejudices mentioned 
against the low intellectual level of the Christians. But it is essential 
that the approach be made on the basis of a genuine interest in the 
problems and purposes of the academic life, and not through requests 
to professors to serve on a committee or to make a speech. This is 
often a far cry from ‘missionary work’ as siqueutaniy-sanieabeall 
and it can of course be completely irrelevant to it—an escape from 
the Gospel to ‘the wisdom of the world’. In so far as it is part of one’s 
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work as a Christian and a missionary, it is so by virtue of the fact that 


_ what one is counts for more than what one does; and this raises for 


the individual the most devastatingly far-reaching questions. 

Under war-time. conditions, it is probably desirable that mission- 
aries be young, if they are to keep close to the academic community, 
which lives a very hard life. In helping students with their moral 
problems, the married are far more use than the single. They have 
a maturity and an experience which students recognize at once and 
they will therefore talk more freely to them; and such missionaries 
for their part will be of much more help to the students. There are 
appalling financial difficulties involved—it probably means a special 
building—but a home provides all kinds of contributions which 
cannot be made by one person, in a community where home life, 
for the few who have it, is carried on under such difficulties. Finally 
there is the fundamental task—the most difficult and the most 
necessary—of making available in assimilable form some of the 
riches of Christian experience which the western missionary has, 
not by virtue of his own piety or profundity, but because he and his 
have for centuries been nurtured in the Church. 

Nevertheless when all is said, these are not needs or opportunities 
which we can think we face and solve through mission action and the 
despatch of missionaries. Such methods should not be despised, but 
they must not be overrated. We are at best auxiliaries. The regular 
troops, and the generals, are Chinese. Putting the matter in local 
terms, more will be done in Shapingba by the addition of a more 


‘mature woman with a family than could be achieved by one or more 


of the best missionaries. 

Finally, there are one or two more long-term considerations that 
emerge from a study of this work, to be taken with such reserve as 
pupety attaches to generalizations based on somewhat less than 
es experience in China. 

he time appears to be past when the main impact of Christianity 
on students can be made through the Christian universities. This is 
not the place in which to discuss the future position of the Christian 
universities, further than to say that they obviously have a position 
in China, but that it will be different from the one that they have 
held in the past. The main stream of the national life, in education as, 
for example, in medicine, is going to flow through government 
channels. If we wish to affect it, we must do so in the government 
institutions themselves. 

How far this will be possible depends on whether or not the 
present atmosphere will continue. It will of course alter in some 
ways: we cannot hope for the ‘pull’ that we get from the fact that 
student relief funds are administered through the “Y’—though 
Christian students are not favoured, and there is no evidence of the 
production of ‘rice Christians’. Nevertheless, we have the chance 
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perhaps to establish ourselves in these war years not simply as a 
valuable relief agency, of some use in improving moral but, if we set 
about it in the right way, as having a deserved and permanent place 
on the campus. (Some would say that this is too much to expect; 
still, it seems worth while to think and work that way.) Whether this 
will carry over into the post-war period depends not only on whether 
we can improve the quality of the ‘work we do, and supply a more 
mature and better trained personnel to do it, but also on the con- 
tinuance of present attitudes to foreign ideas and the present degree 
of freedom of action permitted to independent organizations. This 
in turn depends on political and military factors, both internal and 
external, and is by no means certain. 

Assuming that conditions allow us to continue work on the 
present scale, we shall be faced with a situation in which the ‘student 
centre-church’ type of work, such as we have at Shapingba, will still 
be necessary, and may even become the norm. When National 
Central University moves back to Nanking, it is expected that it will 
build a new campus outside the city, which will be too far from the 
churches and the city ‘Y’s to be reached effectively from these bases. 
This will be true of other universities too. The present development 
is not simply a war-time emergency phenomenon; it will lead, with 
the provisos mentioned, (which affect many if not all types of mission 

rk , to a new kind of student work on a permanent basis. 

If this happens, as is to be hoped, it will present serious problems 
to the missions and churches, for it will make a new call on their 
resources at a time when, with probably diminished funds and 
limited personnel, they contemplate resuming their old work. The 
crucial point is that it will raise the question whether we are con- 
trolled in our planning by an emotional attachment to work, and 
especially to institutions, which were relevant to a past situation, or 
whether we are ready to switch our forces to what is at any time the 
most necessary task. It is not too easy to be assured of this readiness. 
It may be that the further question comes up as to whether we are 
moving decisively in deed as well as in word from the mission- 
centred attitude to the church-centred attitude; and whether 
decisions are taken in China, or in Britain and the United States. 
If it is China, the whole wonderful, amazing complex of China’s 
national life that is to be subdued to the love of God, it is more 
likely that the task will be wisely conceived and executed—in so far 
as it depends on human beings at all—by the Chinese Church than 
by the foreign mission. 

Davip M. Paton 
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THE METHOD OF SPIRITUAL 
IDENTIFICATION IN MISSIONARY WORK 


AN ABRIDGED TRANSLATION OF A PAPER 
By PIERRE CHARLES, S.J. 


Translator’s Note: 


In his article in the October 1943 issue of this Review, Professor 
Godfrey Phillips has drawn attention to the work of Father Pierre Charles, 
S.J, in the realm of missionary theology. The present article is an abridged 
translation of ‘La Mystique de L’Adaptation’, one of the studies that make 
up Father Charles’s book, Missiologie. This book, published at Louvain? 
in 1939, is now not obtainable in Britain. The original from which the 
present article is drawn was delivered to a student missionary association in 
Louvain University in 1934. It has been selected for translation now 
because of its relevance to the present situation, when so many missionary 
candidates are unable to proceed oversea to their future spheres of work, 
and when the topic of ‘missionary preparation’ is receiving so much 
attention. 


NorMAN J. BLow 


ie is easy to understand why, in our hurried modern world, we 
are all eager to attain our various objectives. There would be 
nothing wrong in this if we were quite certain where we wished to 
go and if our hurry and bustle did not too often involve our not 
preparing ourselves as we ought. By dint of proclaiming far and wide 
that the hour for action has come, we are in danger of being taken to 
mean that the hours of slow and laborious thought are finished. We 
may make the mistake of trying to get our chickens more quickly by 
shortening the long waiting period of incubation. To put eggs in 
boiling water is not a quick way to hatch chickens: the excess in 
temperature no more shortens the incubation period than the 
impatience of the astronomer makes the eclipse happen sooner. 

With missionary work the same principle must be rigorously 
applied. A common question is: ‘What ought we to do for the 
extension of the Church in missionary lands?’ I would reply, at the 
risk of disappointing those who are eager for immediate orders and 
tangible results: Make yourselves first of all worthy of this holy task; 
learn the craft of redemption, not by some quack recipes, but by the 
slow transformation of your whole spiritual vision and by the pro- 
gressive enlargement of all your interests. 

We ‘must be born again’. Our first birth was passive, as far as 
we were concerned: we came into the world without our knowledge 
or consent. Our new birth must be active, by changing one by one 
the principles of the egoistic life, by adapting ourselves to an unknown 
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spiritual environment, by transforming our perspectives and giving 
a new interest and direction to all our efforts. 

As in the story of Elisha, it is not the staff of the prophet, nor his 
orders, nor his servant whom he sent, but only his own person that 
saves and brings to life again. If the world could have been saved 
by advice and commandments and wordy theories it would have 
been freed long ago from all its evils, for it has had plenty of these 
things all down the centuries. But, as St Paul says, ten thousand 
teachers do not replace one father and as long as we do not give of 
ourselves we give nothing ef much use. 

Let us consider the method of the Incarnation. When the Word 
of God wished to restore to human nature its lost dignity and its 
divine value He did not think it sufficient to sit upon a majestic 
Sinai and issue commandments. It was not even sufficient to send 
messengers to pass on His advice but, to save men, He Himself 
became man. As the early Fathers always emphasized, Christ has 
saved us by first becoming one with us by taking our nature: ‘He 
saved that which He was.’ To make humanity worthy of God the 
Word becomes man: all His divine treasures were at once made part 
of the inheritance of the sons of Adam. 

Must not the same method be followed in missionary work? To 
make, say, Japan worthy of Christ, cannot the Christian make him- 
self a Japanese and thus at once make Japan a participator in the 
prayer and grace of the Church? Can it be done and, if so, how? 
Certainly not by the legal operation called naturalization, for in God’s 
eyes the foreigner who is a naturalized ay mere is still a foreigner. 

he process must be not naturalization but ‘super naturalization’ 
by the working of charity—the love given to us by God Himself. 

This divine love or charity is no sentimental emotion, something 


merely on the surface. Rather it is that which creates those groups — 


that God recognizes as His own, across all frontiers and human 
classifications. That which Christ was by nature, thanks to the 

rsonal union of the divinity and the humanity, we can also become, 
in a different but no less real sense, by the adoption which is caused 
by charity. Supernatural love, sincere and deep, can make us, in 
God’s eyes, mediators of grace to the Japanese. The process is not 
an incarnation, of course, but, as baptism is a supernatural birth into 
the life of the Church, so this active adoption of Japan by a Christian 
soul brings to the whole Japanese people the sharing in new riches. 
It is God’s action, working through a supernatural sympathy which 
He Himself inspires, and leading to the fulfilment of His will. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Charity excludes no one and 
Christians must consider all men as destined for Christ’s fold. Their 
charity must encircle the globe without leaving out anyone. In the 
name of this universal charity the Christian has the right and the 
power to intercede for the whole world. But the Christian cannot 
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stop there and rest content with an arionymous, colourless charity 
that loves its neighbour without ever having the curiosity to find out 
who he is. 

Thus it is that the missionary candidate will best serve the whole 
Church by devoting himself to the people of his choice and, in 
becoming one with them, will bring them to the God of all light. 
This is why for him much study of lands and peoples and actual 
missionary conditions is essential, for only from such study can come 
that selective sympathy which ‘specializes’ charity without robbing 
it of its universal character. 

Let us take the example of India, with her 380,000,000 popula- 
tion. There are Christians for whom India is always fascinating, not 
because they are blind to all that she lacks, but because real sympathy 
has put them in unison with that vast multitude, so composite and 

et, beneath it all, so much a unity. To hear people speak ill of 

x Aa distresses them. The history of India is, for them, full of 
interest. Where everyone else sees only strangeness, hears foreign 
names, perceives only queer rites, monstrous architecture, mono- 
tonous exaggeration, they find something that fascinates them. When 
their prayers soar upwards they find their way to India with the 
magic ease of a migrant bird. 

Is this but dilletantism? Perhaps so, if it stops at mere exotic 
enjoyment. But when sympathy is deep and real and leads to devo- 
tion we have no longer the right to treat it lightly: it is a providential 
indication. 

You may not be able to go to India or help the people that you 
love by the skill of your hands, by your advice or by your living 
example. But you are able, by supernatural charity, to become in the 
eyes of God as one of these millions of India, or better, as a kind of 
spiritual ambassador for all that multitude which has still to find its 
way to the Promised Land. Your silent prayer can go among them; 
you can, in your two hands, lift up to your Redeemer, as in a splendid 
offertory, all the confused and groping work that is daily poured out 
under the heavy sun of the plains or in the valleys high up under the 
slopes of the Himalaya. You will Bray, not only for the workers in 
the paddy fields but with them. Your charity will be their voice 
and through you they will be more united to the one Shepherd of all. 
The missionary not only goes out along the road that leads to the 
pagan world. He returns, bringing with him the confused crowd of 
pagans, along the road which leads to God. As a Christian, baptized 
and knowing ‘God and His grace, you can ‘transplant’ yourself, 
unknown to all men, into your chosen field, can adopt it by a great 
love and then place before God the interests of all those who are 
a own by adoption, whom your choice, sanctioned by Providence, 

as made your brethren. 
Let no one say that this has no practical bearing or importance 
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because it is all done in the realm of the spirit; that it is but a subtle 
escapism ome away from the pressing concrete demands of mission- 
ary work. The reverse is the case, for not only is this the way to 
destroy prejudices and paralysing antipathies, but it results in the 
true love that cannot remain idle but stops at nothing to attain its 
object. In this way, too, through sympathy and interest, is obtained 
that intimate knowledge which must precede all activity. I have 
often been surprised to find how this supernatural sympathy for a 
certain people has given strong and solid knowledge of them to 
those who have hat none of the advantages of a learned life of 
secluded study. 

This is the way, too, to solve the question of the missionary 
approach to non-Christians. We must approach souls in the divine 
way if we would be recognized as God’s apostles. If you have in your 
soul that supernatural charity and sympathy of which we have been 
speaking, you will know, at any given moment, how to speak the 
words of eternal life, how to remove all obstacles in the way and 
lead those who seek to the feet of the One Master, whose disciple 
they will have divined you to be. 

To conclude and to sum up. If we wish to carry on the work of 
the Redeemer we must use His method. If natural inclination, sub- 
limated by grace, moves us to identify ourselves spiritually with a 
certain group of our brethren in order to unite - ae to God, as 
Christ identified Himself with our race to save it, let us allow 
Providence to make fast these invisible ties and make us the privileged 
mediators of those with whom sympathy has identified us. So by us, 
something of the Church will already be at work among them. Our 
work, our communions, our pom will be reckoned as part of their 
inheritance and, instead of being suffocated within the narrow 
horizon of our personal interests, we can enlarge our soul to the 
infinite proportions of the desires of the Holy Spirit. Et reliqua omnia 
adjicientur vobis. N. J. B. 











OUR TRUNCATED FAITH 
By GEORGE A. F. KNIGHT 


Gag woes eral the history of the Christian Church each age 

has felt its own particular temptation towards heresy. Some 
heresies were like bright shooting stars, flaring up, but quickly dying 
down and disappearing. Others lasted for centuries and themselves 
became dangerous rivals to the Faith. The degree of attractiveness 
and duration of the heresy depended largely upon how much of 
Christianity it contained. The great heresies embodied so much 
of the Faith in a perverted form that they developed into parodies 
of it. But unfortunately the parody often attracted multitudes of by 


no means foolish men. They misunderstood the original Christian 


Faith and followed the heresy because the latter was stressing some 
vital clause of the Creed which orthodox Christianity was under- 
emphasizing. 

This truism is most distinctly seen in the case of Islam. In the 
sphere of practical life Islam’s chief emphasis is upon the brother- 
hood of all believers. So strong was Islam on this point, and so 
attractive is the idea of a real human community to men of every 
race and nation, that Islam swept the world, as we know, and won 
into its ‘community of believers’ a great fellowship of otherwise 
uncorrelated humanity. Muhammad obviously looked at the Chris- 
tian Church of his day and said: ‘What I see is good; belief in one 
God is a sine qua non of religion for intelligent men; but these 
Christians are not living out something which must necessarily 
follow from a belief in God. What they lack is a real sense of com- 
munity. Man must not only submit his will to God as an individual, 
he must believe in and create as a vital reality the brotherhood of the 
sons of God’. Islam has been the great heresy, the great rival to 
Christianity, down the centuries, ein it seized on the one 
doctrine of Christendom, the Communion of Saints, about which 
the Church talked a very great deal, but did not live out in practice, 
and exalted that one do to a primary position in its own creed. 
Islam is so similar to Christianity, and yet it is so far from it; but 
its very nearness and its tremendous emphasis on that which is weak 
in western Christianity have made it almost impossible for a Muslim 
to understand what advantage Christianity has over his own faith. 

Not having learned the lesson of the heresy of Islam, although for 
over thirteen hundred years it has witnessed the immense attractive- 
ness which the fellowship of Islam exercises upon men, in our own 
day the Church has been rebuked by God once again in the rise 
of a new parody of the Faith. Instinctively and restlessly searching 
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for a real community life, and a form of society in which they can 
fully express their desire to serve their fellow-men as indeed members 
one of another, as citizens of a ‘Holy Nation’, a community above 
and beyond all the divisions of class and nation, men are being 
attracted to-day, literally by the million, to the practical answer to 
their question which is given in Communism. Communism in fact 
provides men with that tremendously uplifting experience granted 
to those who have dedicated themselves to a cause greater than 
themselves, and one which affects the good of all. So complete and 
satisfying is this experience that all other loyalties seem unreal and 
illusory in comparison. 

In other words, Communism is the modern parody of Christi- 
anity, the great heresy of Islam in a new guise, the suggestion that 
the part of Christianity which has been under-emphasized is greater 
than the whole Faith. Communism has indeed found the ‘Com- 
munion of Saints’. But where Communism, like Islam, makes a 
fundamental cleavage from Christianity is that it neither knows, nor 
cares to know, that the ‘saint’ must be an individual who has become 
what St Paul calls ‘the new man in Christ’. Yet who dare deny that 
this new, highly-attractive heresy may last on for centuries, as Islam 
has done before it? 

Those who are concerned for the future of the Church in the 
new world, a world which stresses the idea of community as never 
before, are alive to the need of making vital that doctrine which the 
Church has always professed, but which it has lost hold of to-day, 
the doctrine of the ‘Communion of Saints’. And not only to-day. 
The various attempts made by the Church throughout history to 
create a real community life have been shortlived. ‘The Calvins and 
Zinzendorfs of history have not produced any lasting, vital, living 
community of believers here on earth, such as Russia has un- 
doubtedly created on its immense scale, despite the fact that such a 
real community life on earth is promised to us in the New Testa- 
ment. If it is true, as its enemies say, that the Church has again and 
again ‘missed the bus’ with its message throughout the history of 
Europe, it is undoubtedly true that to-day the western peoples, at 
this crisis in the world’s story, are not finding in the Church’s 
preaching that answer for which they are searching, when as hungry 
sheep they look up in their sincere desire to be fed. The modern 
rejection of Christianity and adherence to the great heresy of Com- 
munism are not due merely to, the perversity of the human soul, and 
the continued scandal of the Cross. Such an answer is too easy a 
one to make and too flattering to the pride of the Church. It is an 
answer which, by its complaisant view, will still further aggravate 
the modern misunderstanding of the nature and message of the 
Christian Faith. In other words, Christianity is now failing to give 
an answer to the questing soul of European man because it is a 
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truncated Christianity, as truncated as it was in 622 when Muhammad 

ve a hungry world that for which it was searching and which it 
id not find in the Christian Church. The ‘old-fashioned’ evangelist 
to-day, preaching, the present writer believes, this truncated form 
of the Faith, though right and real in so far as it goes, in striving for 
the salvation of the individual soul, is speaking a language that the 


‘man in Europe’s street, at this juncture in the world’s history, either 


cannot understand or finds utterly irrelevant. 

That which follows may seem to some as tendentious an emphasis 
on a particular article of the Faith as are the heresies of Islam and 
Communism. That may be so. A vigorously held thesis always 
requires an over-emphasized antithesis before the proper synthesis 
can be reached. But the writer is of the belief that the key to the 
discovery of this missing element in the Faith is to be found in 
that particular compact community which is living in our midst, 
and which is so close to us that we may easily overlook its 
significance. 

The Jewish community is admittedly imperfect, but it has pre- 
served within itself throughout the centuries that element of soli- 
darity which Christianity confessedly lacks. Despite every conceiv- 
able form of obloquy and persecution, the Jewish nation has retained 
a sense of brotherhood, of community; of solidarity, that goes 
beyond all barriers of class, nationality and time. Whether, by force 
of circumstances, he must make his living in a capitalistic or in a 
co-operative society, the Jew retains his grip upon the supranational 
and non-temporal nature of the community to which he belongs, a 
community whose very existence, past, present and future, is only 
rendered credible when we see it in the light of the purposes of God, 
purposes which are unfolding in the present crisis as well. 

he unique persistence of the se throughout centuries of 
persecution almost beyond the belief and ingenuity of man, and 
their emergence to-day as even yet a ‘Holy Nation’, solid in their 
loyalty to God and in their consciousness of brotherhood, constitute 
a phenomenon that may in no circumstances be dismissed as 
fortuitous. At times. we certainly meet with the selfish, individualistic 
Jew, but almost invariably we find that that man has lost touch with 
the community of his origin and is no longer a Jew in spirit. The 
Jewish community to-day, despite all its failures, is still a divine 
community, a community indeed of brethren, living under the 
theocratic rule of God. 
_ Such it was, with all its failures, in the time of Christ; and it was 
into such a community life that, in the fullness of time (that is, 
when the divine community had been fully developed) Jesus Christ 
was born. When later the Lord Jesus Christ preached the new birth, 
without which men cannot even see the Rinedeas of God, He 
preached it to Jews living within the community framework of the 
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divine society, which God had brought to fruition. He did not 
preach the new birth within an Anglo-Saxon, individualistic, com- 
petitive aes On the other.hand, that wonderful, supra-national 
community of Judaism, in which it ought to be preached, is to-day 
often composed of rather objectionable individuals, persons made 
difficult as a result of the horrors of a continued ghetto existence 
imposed upon them by this individualistic Gentile world. Jewish 
people know what it means to live under the Law within the divine 
community, but few understand what is implied by the New Testa- 
ment words ‘Grace’ and the ‘new birth’. In other words, right until 
the present day the Jew has preserved (more or less) his Old Testa- 
ment theocratic conception of society which, if only it could be 
adopted by the Church throughout the world, would contribute that 
element to its life and teaching that would render it complete and 
whole. Christianity would then answer the questing search of modern 
man after a society in which he could truly lose himself in the 
service of the community. 

In the October 1943 issue of this Review, Dr A. E. Garvie has 
a penetrating article entitled ‘Judaism and Christianity’. The main 
trend of his argument is that if Christ is the ‘one pearl of great 
price’, and the Jewish natian rejected Him, then the Jewish nation 
is in no sense still the Chosen People. 

Such a thesis seems to the present writer to be only a half truth. 
‘He came unto His own, and His own received Him not’ is un- 
doubtedly true; it is true that He foresaw the inevitable downfall of 
the city of Jerusalem; but there is no indication in the Gospels that 
‘Christ imagined that the Jewish nation would not be the vehicle 
through which the Faith would later be preached. Indeed His New 
Covenant was to supersede the Old; and Jewish particularism was to 
go: ‘Neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem . . .” But the means 
whereby the Gospel was to spread, by the vehicle of the divine 
community prepared so long and so lovingly by God, was something 
which our Lord obviously believed would remain. The Jews 
‘rejected’ Christ in two senses: They would not admit His claim to 
be the fulfilment of their development; and they rejected Him in the 
same sense in which human souls always reject and crucify Him. 
This second form of rejection renders them under the mercy and 
judgment of God exactly as the Gentile nations. But the Jewish 
community as such is still here, a fact of history. No longer the 
Chosen People, certainly, but still that community which is most 
able to interpret the uniqueness of Christ, this ‘one pearl of great 
price’, in the corporate life of men. No matter how real and true 
the corporate life of Chinese and Indian Christians may be, much 
eins degree of solidarity which we have reached in the 
West, our Lord’s teaching, and the meaning of His life and death, 
are not rooted in their corporate development, nor could we say 
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that almost every word and act of Christ had some conscious relation 
to facets of life in any community other than the Jewish. 

It has been the writer’s great privilege to witness the effect on 
themselves of the adoption of Christianity by some thirty thousand 
Jews in the city of Budapest since the rise of Hitler. No matter what 
reasons impelled many of them to seek instruction in the first place 
in the Christian Faith—and the period of instruction lasted a whole 
six months in all cases—the fact remained that, when introduced to 
the Faith, most enquirers showed great excitement of- spirit, and 
could almost have been accused of being drunk, as were the first 
Jewish Christians in the Book of Acts. ‘Why have you Christians 
cheated us of our Jesus all these centuries?? was an expression 
often heard used; and excited with their discovery of the natural- 
ness of Jesus to their Jewish background, and without the wearisome 
inhibitions of so many Gentiles about telling forth the Good News, 
countless Andrews rushed to tell countless Peters what they had 
found. The whole big family connexion would become Christian, 
cousins, uncles, aunts and grandparents, and would form a com- 
pletely solid little ecclesia itself. The relatives in Rio de Janeiro and 
Chicago would even be drawn into the ecclesia by post. 

But the ‘Communion of Saints’ is an integral doctrine of the 
Church; and to-day with that doctrine as basis we are doing much 
wishful thinking about the Restored Body of Christ, at a time when 
that Body is hopelessly mutilated by war. And all the time the tragedy 
of the situation is that we do not attract to Christianity the European 
man. He does not see the Broken Body in the light of faith as we do. 
His soul is crying out not merely for its individual salvation; he is 
seeking for a new ‘communion’ of man with man. He is only pre- 

ared to listen to the preaching of individual salvation when he 
Eitioves that the salvation of the community is at least being preached 
equally with it. Such an experience of ‘communion’ with his fellow- 
men, it seems, will alone lead this generation to an understanding of 
communion with the Son of Man. And so it has. come about that 
even in Britain Christian men have despaired of presenting the 
orthodox truncated Christianity of the Church to the modern man, 
and experiments in community preaching and community living are 
springing up all over the land. But that community which is ‘too 
high for us we cannot attain unto it’, and which is feared and disliked 
by European man because it has reached far beyond his nationalism, 
is now aera to us with a new emphasis by God. The Jewish 
people have been scattered to the ends of the earth through the 
instrumentality of Hitler, now for the first time, and are sitting on 
the door-step of every national church in the world. 

‘I say then, hath God cast away His people?’, asks Paul. ‘God 
forbid’, he adds. He even goes so far as to say that the Jews are still 
to be of unique service to the world (Rom. ix. 4). God has a purpose 
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in preserving this Holy Nation throughout the centuries. That 
a was misunderstood by Christianity at the time of the rise 
of Muhammad, but must it still be misunderstood by organized 
Christianity when the new Islam has arisen in Russia, and men find 
in it that which they ought by rights to find in even greater fullness 
in Christianity? 

It is only within the last century that a minority within the 
Christian Church has realized that God must still have a purpose 
for the Jewish nation. The ‘old’ orthodoxy swept the Jews from any 
place within its theology. They had had their chance, they had 
rejected Christ’, and so God had chosen a new Israel from out of 
the nations. Such a theory might appear to cover all the facts, but 
in the actual practice of Christianity throughout the centuries it has 
not worked. The Church to-day is not an unbroken Holy Nation of 
the elect from every nation (though men see it so by faith); and just 
because it is not the this-world, divine, theocratically ruled com- 
munity (except again by faith) it is not attracting the multitudes 
turning to Communism, who are hungering for a community life 
such as they feel the Church ought to have provided. And the Church, 
despite all the signs of the times, still persists in preaching what is 
only part of its gospel—the salvation of the individual soul. Will we 
never understand, with all the rebukes of history, that we shall 
never preach the whole gospel, and win men to the Kingdom as the 
first Christians undoubtedly did in their time, until the Jewish 
— are within the Christian fold and making their unique Old 

estament contribution to what is, to the Gentile, largely a New 
Testament religion? Our New Testament religion has prided itself 
on its doctrine of communion with the saints in heaven. Judaism, 
the development of Old Testament religion, prides itself on being 
the communion of saints on earth. The Jew is, par excellence, the 
religious materialist. The early Jewish-Christian Church, because of 
its inheritance, most fully understood the significance of the Incarna- 
tion for society. Christianity was complete and integral to the whole 
of man’s communal life on earth, so long as it was preached within 
that milieu which God had deliberately selected and prepared for it. 
Gentile Christianity, on the other hand, has had little understanding 
of Christ’s attitude to His own heritage, when He says, for example, 
‘Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled’. It has not understood His 
reluctance to give the Good News to the Syro-Phoenician woman; 
it forgets that she did not have this divinely ie ared heritage, this 
‘theocratic community’, as her background of life and thought, but 
that she was just an individual in the sea of Gentile individualism. 
Nor has it ever understood why Christ—not Paul, nor Peter, nor 
any of the disciples—but why Christ should have said that His 
mission was only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
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For us to-day that saying of Christ can have no other meaning 
than this, that until Israel brings its own unique contribution into 
that Society which we call the Body of Christ, and renders that 
Body the Communion of Saints on earth, we shall go on preaching 
a truncated Christianity and wonder what perversity it is in men 
that blinds them to the offer of the New Birth apart from the New 
Community. 

If Islam, as some one has said, is ‘Christianity gone bad’, the 
severest parody of our truncated faith that God has allowed to appear 
on this earth, then Communism is ‘Judaism gone bad’, rather than 
a misreading of Christianity, as I have already called it, an order of 
society in which the reality of the brotherhood of man has com- 
pletely overshadowed the need for a belief in the Fatherhood of 
God. It is already late in the day for Christianity to show the world 
its full face. Islam and Communism have stolen a march upon us. 
But with God all things are possible. ‘My heart’s desire and prayer 
to God is that Israel might be saved’, says St Paul. Not just individual 
Jews, compelled to slough off their communal solidarity and become 
mere Christian individuals, but Israel as such, herself contributing 
to the ‘fulness of the Gentiles’ by making it possible for the Christian 
individual, the ‘new man in Christ’, whether he be Jew or Gentile, 
to bear his proper relationship to his fellow-men in society. The 
Church al then indeed be taught to become the Holy Nation. 
Israel would have fulfilled her task and at last ‘come home’ from her 
wanderings. The Suffering Servant would at last discover why God 
had called her to endure the obloquy of the nations that had looked 
upon her supranational community as an affront to their national 
individualism. At last she would have contributed to the ‘fulness of 
the Gentiles’ that for which she has existed to this day, by leading 
them to display to a world weary for real community the whole 
Gospel of God. 

t the present time we take the Gospel to the Muslim and the 
Communist alike with a real sense of frustration. We marvel at their 
perversity in seeing in their own faiths something which we do not 
possess. Yet how wistfully the whole world is yearning for the Jesus 
of whom we speak. Is it not within the bounds of possibility that 
both the old and the new Islam will only turn to Him with respect 
and interest when they see in the new Israel that true Communion 
of the Saints which will be born only when the Church has taken 
the Gospel ‘to the Jew first’? 

Grorce A. F. KNIGHT 











AMERICAN APPROACHES TO 
WORLD ORDER 


By LUMAN J. SHAFER, D.Litt. 


WE have just passed through what may prove to be a historic 

moment of the utmost significance in the history of the 
United States. Mr Hull, the Secretary of State, responding to an 
unprecedented invitation, has addressed both houses of Congress 
on the Moscow declarations. In his address he made it quite clear 
that these are explicit on the necessity of general international 
organization to maintain peace. He stated: 


In Moscow [the] four governments pledged themselves to carry forward 
to its fullest development a broad and progressive programme of inter- 
national co-operation. This action was of world-wide importance. 

As the provisions of the four-nation declaration are carried in effect, 
there will no longer be need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance 
of power or any other of the special arrangements through which, in the 
unhappy past, the nations strove to safeguard their security or to promote 
their interests. 


Mr Hull’s appearance and his remarks were greeted with en- 
thusiasm by the members of Congress of both parties. Prior to his 
return from Moscow, each house of Congress, by an overwhelming 
majority, had passed a resolution embodying the principle of inter- 
national collaboration to preserve peace. Thus it would appear that 
America has decided that ce is indivisible, that if she is to have 
peace herself there must be world peace; and that this cannot be 
secured unless the nations together determine to create the organiza- 
tion necessary to preserve it. This does not guarantee that America 
can be counted on to join a new league of nations or some other more 
effective international body. The test will come when specific pro- 
posals are formulated. Members of the Senate have carefully reserved 
the right to pass upon such proposals as they are presented. But it 
does mean that a new mind-set has been hned. America is now 
ae toward rather than away from active participation in world 
affairs. 

There is ample ground for believing that the activities of the 
Protestant churches have had something to do with this result. 
Furthermore, what they do from this point on will help to determine 
whether or not this mind-set will be implemented by positive, 
concrete action in the peace. 

In discussing the position of the American churches, it is 
necessary to be selective. The most important agency in American 
Protestantism in the area of post-war problems is the Commission 
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to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, initiated by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America in December 
1940. The Commission has served as the focus for post-war thinking 
and action on the part of the great majority of the Protestant churches 
of the United States. 

Two statements prepared by the Commission have taken on 
—— significance. The first of these, a Statement of Guidin 

rinciples, formulates the moral and spiritual bases for a just _ 
durable peace. The second, a Statement of Political Propositions 
(Six Pillars of Peace) comprises certain broad political conclusions 
which seem to flow from the Guiding Principles.* 

Two significant conferences have been called by the Commission, 
one, that at Delaware, Ohio, in March 1942, and the other the 
International Round Table at Princeton, New Jersey, in the summer 
of 1943. The former conference was composed of 377 delegates and 
was broadly representative of American Protestantism. The Princeton 
conference was made up of Christian leaders from twelve different 
countries including some from countries with which the United 
Nations are at wer. tadivitheal communions have also made important 
contributions, particularly the Methodist Church, whose Division 
of Foreign Missions called a significant. conference at Delaware, 
Ohio, in the spring of 1943." 

From the beginning the churches have been at pains to make 
clear their particular Resstion in the making of the peace. The 
— has been approached primarily from the viewpoint of the 

ospel itself, the nature of God and man as revealed in the Scri 
tures. The Statement of Guiding Principles which was approved by 
the Interdenominational Conference and later also by the Biennial 
Meeting of the Federal Council, held in December 1942, represents 
the work of the Commission in endeavouring to formulate the 


1 These Six Pillars of Peace are as follows: 


I, The peace must provide the political framework for a continuing collaboration 
of the United Nations and, in due course, of neutral and enemy nations. 

II. The peace must make provision for bringing within the scope of international 
agreement those economic and financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international repercussions. 

III. The peace must make provision for an organization to adapt the treaty 
structure of the world to changing underlying conditions. 

IV. The peace must proclaim the goal of autonomy for subject peoples, and it 
must establish international organization to assure and to supervise the 
realization of that end. 

V. The peace must establish procedures for controlling military establishments 
everywhere. 

VI. The ce must establish in principle, and seek to achieve in practice, the 
right of individuals everywhere to religious and intellectual liberty. 

* Hereafter in this article, we shall refer to the Commission to Study the Bases 

of a Just and Durable Peace, as ‘the Commission’; the conference by the 

ion at Delaware, Ohio, ‘the Interdenominational Delaware Conference’; 

and the conference called by the Methodist Church, ‘the Methodist Delaware 
Conference’, 
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general principles derived from the Gospel which should be con- 
trolling in post-war pro 8. 

The general viewpoint which has governed the Commission’s 
work is expressed in the preamble of this Statement of Guiding 
Principles: 

As members of the Christian Church, we seek to view all problems of 
world order in the light of the truth concerning God, man and God’s 
purpose for the world made known in Jesus Christ. We believe that the 
eternal God revealed in Christ is the Ruler of men and of nations and that 


His purpose in history will be realized. For us He is the source of moral law 
and the power to make it effective. 


With this as the starting point, certain ethical principles are 
derived on which it is believed world order must be based. The 
position is taken in the first Guiding Principle that ‘there is a moral 
order which is fundamental and eternal’ to which social and political 
_ institutions must conform if mankind is to escape chaos. 

The discussion of post-war problems in the churches has been 
uniformly in these terms. The Methodist Delaware Conference 
followed this same general pattern. A series of lectures and seminars 
on the basic questions of the Christian interpretation of God, man 
and nature and the spiritual basis of democracy preceded and formed 
the background for the later discussions of such human welfare 
problems as race, economics, the land, health and labour. The 
churches have clearly recognized throughout that their particular 
function at this time is to point out to their own members, and to 
those responsible for public affairs, the implications of the Christian 
Faith as they are related to the problems of the post-war world. 

That does not mean that the churches have refrained from dis- 
cussing matters of practical concern. One of the Guiding Principles 
states: 


We believe that, as Christian citizens, we must seek to translate our 
beliefs into practical realities and to create a —_ opinion which will 
insure that the United States shall play its full and essential part in the 
creation of a moral way of international living. 


In treating such matters, however, there has been no disposition 
to develop blue-prints. Even where lines of political action have 
been suggested, as in the Six Pillars of Peace formulated by the 
Commission, these have been stated in ‘simple and minimum terms’, 
leaving detailed implementation for development in the emerging 
political situation. 

Certain points have been brought forward throughout this dis- 
cussion of post-war problems in the churches. This has helped to 
clarify for many Christians the relationship between the Church 
and society, between faith and action. It has been recognized that 
the paramount task of the churches is to bring ‘more persons to 
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subject their lives to the will of God as revealed in Jesus Christ’; that 
a just world order cannot be achieved except there be just men. 
There has been no disposition to think of a new world order as an 
end in itself that could be brought about apart from men motivated 
by a moral purpose to achieve it. 

At the same time, it has been recognized that some kind of post- 
war situation must be brought about; that action must and will be 
taken; and that it is idle to wait until all men are Christian before 
attempting a Christian world order. It is becoming clearer, as the 
discussion proceeds, that it will often be necessary for Christian 
people to make a choice between two courses, both of which fall far 
short of the ideal. While pressing for a more satisfactory action, it is 
realized that Christians, if they are to bring any weight to bear upon 
the situation at all, will need in many cases to press for that action 
which moves in the direction of the Christian goal, although it may 
be quite inadequate viewed from the standpoiat of the ideal. To do 
less than this would mean that the decision would be made in 
default of any Christian opinion at al]. 

There has been considerable confusion among average church 
members as to just how Christian opinion is to be brought to bear 
upon the situation. Some look to the Commission to accomplish the 
purpose desired by exerting direct influence upon the responsible 
authorities. Others have sought to achieve the desired result by 

ressing for a representation of the churches at a peace conference. 
The frequency with which these and similar suggestions are made 
reveals a general lack of confidence in the effectrveness of public 
opinion, which is disconcerting in a democracy. As the discussion 
proceeds, however, it should become clearer that the most effective 
way for the churches to function in this situation is first by the 
forming of intelligent opinion among their members, through study 
and understanding of the problems, and then by registering this 
opinion through the usual channels by which citizens in a democracy 
register opinions—namely, through public discussion, through the 
ballot and through direct approach to their own representatives in 
the government. As Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam expresses it in his 
statement of the purpose of the Methodist Bishops’ Crusade on 
World Order, planned for January 1944, the great body of Christian 
sentiment and influence must be brought to bear ‘at the place the 
decisions regarding the peace are to be made and before the decisions 
are made’. It is generally felt that the resolutions favouring collabora- 
tion, passed by the houses of Congress, and the Moscow Declara- 
tions, were in a measure at least the reflection of the body of opinion 
which had been developed in the churches. 

Let us now take up some of the significant issues on which there 


' seems to be a consensus of opinion among church groups in America. 


The most important of these has had to do with the problem of the 
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basic attitude of the United States toward the post-war world. This 
has been a matter of primary importance because of the general 
temper of isolationism which has characterized American forei 
policy since the last war. Thus one of the Guiding Principles of the 
Commission states: ‘We believe that the principle of co-operation 
and mutual concern, implicit in the feet gue and essential to a 
just and durable peace, calls for a true community of nations’. It is 
further stated that in order to bring international relations into con- 
formity with the moral law, changes in national policy on the part 
of the United States will be required; among ve ses participation 
in world government is mentioned. Both Delaware conferences 
urged the necessity for world government; the earlier one, convened 
by the Commission, indicates that, as steps toward this, there is a 
need for ‘many sorts of international bodies charged with specific 
duties’ ‘adapted to the service of world order and government’. No 
attempt has been made to formulate very precisely the kind of world 
government necessary, since to do so would be to depart from the 
eneral principle of developing moral directives rather than specific 
lue-prints. 

There are two further points, however, at which the kind of 
world organization desired has been more precisely defined. First, 
it has been felt that the sort of world government which is called for 
by the Christian Gospel would need to be a universal one with 
pounepenen on a basis of equality of status by all nations, including 

rge and small, and ultimately enemy nations as well as those now 
comprising the United Nations. Regional associations are regarded 
as probably necessary and desirable, but only as constituent elements 
in some over-all association of a universal character. In the second 
om. it has come to be felt that the collaboration of the United 

ations should be developed into a more closely knit political grou 
ing in which, as soon as possible, neutral and enemy nations should 
be included. There was some hesitation at first to accept this position. 
It sounded too much like current proposals for an alliance of the 
four great powers to preserve the status quo, and the churches have 
been from the beginning strongly opposed to any such pro s. 
It is now fairly poy agreed, however, that the strengthening 
of the existing collaboration of the United Nations, on the basis of a 
universal organization as soon as possible, offers the most realistic 
and practical approach to the problem. 

Another issue which has been prominent in the discussion of 
me problems is the question of armaments and the use of force. 

he Commission, in one of the Guiding Principles, states: ‘We 
believe that military establishments should be internationally con- 
trolled and be made subject to law under the community of nations’. 
The fifth statement of Political Propositions (Six Pillars of Peace) 
has this to say: “The peace must establish procedures for controlling 
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military establishments everywhere.’ One of the seminar reports of 
the Methodist Delaware Conference calls for ‘adequate police force, 
regional and world-wide, to enforce the law against nations that 
have violated justice’. This statement is more precise than any so 
far adopted by the Commission and seems to us to be a reflection 
of the general discussion of this whole question in the press of this 
country. This puts the emphasis upon the soeiiex ok: armaments 
as a means of enforcing peace, and leans heavily in the direction of 
the maintenance of the status quo. The Commission has put the 
emphasis on provision for orderly processes of peaceful change.! It 
has been felt that the primary necessity is the development of 
mechanisms for dealing with matters of international concern. The 
first essential is to establish law itself and provision for changing and 
developing such law under government. As this is accomplished, 
the necessity of invoking police force will tend to diminish. The 
use of force is not to be viewed as an end in itself. The control 
of armaments is to be looked upon as a distinct corollary and a 
subsidiary part of international collaboration. A mere pooling of 
armaments without suitable instruments of international collabora- 
tion would tend to become in effect the perpetuation of the alliance 
and power politics system of the past. 

n the question of Colonies, there are two points of major 
emphasis: autonomy for all subject and colonial peoples as the 
ultimate goal, and the recognition of an international responsibility 
for assuring and supervising the realization of that end. The general 
principle which is to govern in this whole area of problems is that 
the good of the people themselves is to be the primary consideration. 
Here again the discussion has been largely confined to general 
principles, and the churches have not attempted to draw up 
detailed proposals as to the method of exercising international 
responsibility for Colonies, though the old mandate system is 
clearly inadequate. 

With regard to specific areas, some approach has been made to 
African problems but, so far as we know, nothing that could be 
regarded as a formulated opinion has been reached. An informal 

oup working on the problems of East Asia proposes the transfer of 

orea immediately after the war to a temporary international trustee- 
ship in the interests of the Korean people, looking toward an in- 
dependent government as soon as practicable. It is proposed that 
the administration of the country should be directed, in the mean- 
time, by nationals of one or more disinterested states under guarantee 
of security by international authority. This same group proposes 
that the colonial areas of South-eastern Asia should be held under 
international trusteeship. It is further suggested that there is a strong 
case for international administration in which Asiatics should become 

1 See the third Pillar of Peace. 
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increasingly important, though in certain areas conditional assign- 
ments of administration might be made to particular powers with 
varied applications of the mandate principle. 

These specific proposals have not had general discussion, and the 
brief statement of the Princeton Round Table on South-eastern 
Asia is a fair summary of the extent to which there is anything like 
a consensus of opinion: 


There must be a constructive programme for the further development 
of colonial areas in South-eastern Asia, in their own interests and in the 
interests of. the world at large. It must provide for the security and welfare 
of the indigenous populations, and for an increasing share by them in the 
government of the countries which they inhabit with self-government as a 
goal. Some method should be devised for the exercise of international 
responsibility for the execution of this programme. 


There has, of course, been considerable discussion of the attitude 
to be taken in the peace toward enemy countries. One of the Guiding 
Principles states ‘that it is contrary to the moral order that nations 
in their dealings with one another should be motivated by a spirit 
of revenge and retaliation’. The first statement of Political Proposi- 
tions (Six Pillars of Peace) provides that as soon as practicable 
enemy nations be included in the political framework for continuing 
international collaboration. The Princeton International Round Table, 
dealing specifically with the problem of Germany, took the position 
that justice for the oppressed nations of Europe demands restitu- 
tion by Germany, but of such a character as not to involve the dis- 
integration of the European economic system. It was further stated 
that Christianity demanded that a spirit of repentance be met by a 
spirit of forgiveness. 

The same conference, in discussing Japan, had this to say: 


In general, it will be neither possible nor desirable for the victorious 
powers to impose upon Japan conditions as to her future form of govern- 
ment; but they should shape their policy toward Japan so as to encourage 
the emergence within Japan of liberal and moderate elements disposed to 
co-operate in international arrangements for security, and other inter- 
national projects of a global nature. 


The present writer’s own observation would be that as yet there 
is no Clearly defined position in the churches as to the precise way 
in which the demands of justice are to be reconciled with a genuine 
spirit of reconciliation. What is clearly agreed upon is that a spirit 
of vengeance must not determine the terms of the peace, but just 
where the line is to be drawn has not been determined. There is 
much concern among the churches about what seems to be a rising 
tide of hate, particularly against Japan—the kind of attitude which 
groups all Japanese together and regards them as beyond the pale of 
civilized society. It is recognized that, should this feeling continue 
to increase, it may be extremely difficult to avoid the kind of severity 
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in the peace which will make it difficult to bring a reconstituted: 
Japan into the universal world order that is to be desired. 

The question of economics and the peace has of course been 
widely discussed. Here again the statement in the Guiding Principles 
lays out the broad groundwork for this discussion. In summary this 

rms that national and international security involves the use of 
material resources and the tools of production to raise the general 
standard of living, and that the possession of natural resources must 
not be used to promote national advantage but must be treated 
as a trust involving some international organization. The Inter- 
denominational Delaware Conference made rather specific recom- 
mendations, among others steady employment for all, essential 
leisure, full educational opportunity with vocational training, social 
security, increased participation on the part of labour in industrial 
management, the — elimination of restrictions on world 
trade, international collaboration on labour standards, a universal 
system of money. The Methodist Delaware Conference, in one of 

e seminar reports, states: “The degrees of economic inequality that 
now exist between peoples in different parts of the world and between 
peoples within nations constitute an affront to the Christian con- 
science and a threat to the peace of the world’, and urges that 
democracy must be made ‘a living reality in the economic field in- 
order to preserve it in the olitical world’. 

It is obviously impossible in the brief compass of this article to 
go into any detailed discussion of the whole range of economic 
questions which have been discussed. So far as these have been 
related to the problems of world organization, it has been considered, 
to use Dr Nolde’s excellent summary (in Christian Messages to the 
Peoples of the World), that such an organization must exercise control 
over markets by bringing about progressive elimination of restric- 
tions in world trade; provide for equal access to raw materials; direct 
population movements and administer monetary matters. The 
essential minimum as outlined in the Statement of Political Pro- 
positions of the Commission (The Six Pillars) provides that ‘the 
peace must make provision for bringing within the scope of inter- 
national agreement those economic and financial acts of national 
_ Ripesnao which have widespread international repercussions’. 

he comment on this by the Commission is of great importance and 
it is quoted here in full: 


Science has made it possible for the world to sustain a far greater popula- 
tion than was formerly the case and to attain for that population a higher 
standard of living. But this involves a large degree of transportation and 
interchange between one nation and another. Thus all people are subject to 
grave risk, so long as any single government may, Ses ation | action, 
disrupt the flow of world trade. This is a form of anarchy that creates wide- 
spread insecurity and breeds disorder. It — nations to seek self- 
sufficiency for themselves at the expense of others. 
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We do not here envisage, as presently practical, a condition of ‘free 
trade’. But the world does require that the areas of economic interdependence 
be dealt with in the interest of all concerned and that there be international 
organization to promote this end. 


There has been a recognition that there must be the maximum 
religious and intellectual freedom in the post-war world and that 
opportunity must be given to all peoples to secure knowledge of the 
facts through free dissemination of unbiased and uncensored news. 

As has tee said, the churches have grounded their conclusions 
about the post-war world on the moral law as revealed by Christ. 
The Guiding Principles recognize that there is a general moral law 
which ‘men of good will everywhere may be expected to recognize’, 
but at the same time it is made clear that for us as Christians ‘Christ 
is the source of moral law and the power to make it effective’. The 
importance, therefore, of the world Church and the necessity of 
strengthening and enlarging its borders are emphasized as primary 
requisites for creating the worldwide moral purpose which will be 
needed if world order is to be realized. The last of the Guiding 
Principles says in part: : 

The Church, being a creation of God in Jesus Christ, is called to pro- 
claim to all men everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church, which 
is now in reality a world community, may be used of God to develop His 
spirit of righteousness and love in every race and nation and thus to make 
possible a just and durable peace. For this service Christians must now 
dedicate themselves, seeking forgiveness for their sins and the constant 
guidance and help of God, upheld by faith that the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of Christ and that He shall reign for ever and ever. 


The fact that the Methodist Delaware Conference was called by 
the Division of Foreign Missions of that Church is of profound 
significance. The relevance of the world mission of the Church to 
world order is now clearly recognized and a new interest in the 
missionary programme of the churches is evidenced, especially 
among the men of the Church. 

This whole movement in the churches has served to emphasize 
the relevance of the Gospel in human affairs. There is a new appre- 
ciation of the ‘thou shalts’ of the Gospel, of the irrevocable character 
of the moral law and the peril of attempting to organize human life 
on lines other than those which Christ laid down. The churches are 
not seeking an ordered world for its own sake, they are rather seeking 
the kind of world order which seems to them to be demanded by 
the Gospel. They are spurred forward in their efforts because they 
profoundly believe that to ignore the demands of the Gospel in the 
post-war world can only mean further disaster. 


LuMAN J. SHAFER 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
- MINORITIES 


By S. A. MORRISON 


a are two senses in which Christianity is concerned with 

the problem of minorities. It may itself be suppressed or 
restricted in its activities, the Christian community subjected to © 
discrimination and the Christian Church persecuted. In such con- 
ditions, the Christian community presents a minority problem, and 
the question arises as to the duty and policy of the Christian Church 
and the Christian individual in their relations with the state and 
society. There is, however, another sense in which Christianity has 
a bearing on the minority problem. Even if the Christian Church and 
community were everywhere allowed the utmost freedom, Chris- 
tianity, by the very fact that it is concerned with the whole of life, 
would have to face up to the problem of minorities, whether these 
were racial or national, religious or social, and would be challenged 
to make clear its attitude to it. It is with this second and wider 
aspect of the question that this paper will principally deal. 

It must be remembered that all minorities do not constitute a 
problem, nor is the problem that we have in mind always confined 
to a minority. In democratic countries there are political minorities 
whose opinions are not shared by the majority of the nation and who 
are therefore not directly represented in the government; but such 
minorities do not, on that account, usually suffer any civic, social or 
economic disability. At any time they may succeed in convincing 
enough eee that they are right to be able to command a majority 
vote and so regain political power. The same principle applies to 
religious and cultural minorities, in countries which practise tolera- 
tion and permit liberty of thought. 

A minority problem arises, in fact, only where the minority is 
subject to some form of discrimination which is, or which the 
minority believes to be, unjust. A difference of one kind or another 
exists between the majority and the minority of the population, and 
this becomes a basis for differentiation and discrimination. The 
difference may be one over which the individual has no personal 
control, such as a difference of race, colour or class. Anti-semitism, 
for example, is directed against Jews more on account of their race 
than of their religion, as is evidenced by the fact that the Nuremberg 


- laws apply en ebrew Christians as much as to adherents of the 


Jewish r the difference may be one of culture, of religious 
convictions or of economic conditions, any one of which may be . 
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subject to change. And here we should note that in countries where 
the power resides in the hands of a minority the same form of dis- 
crimination may be shown against the majority of the population, on 
the grounds of race, colour or creed. In South Africa, where the 
blacks outnumber the whites, it is a majority problem rather than a 
minority problem which we have to consider. But it is the same 
problem: those in authority discriminate against the rest. 

Such discrimination may take the form of a deprivation of 
political rights, denying a section of the community the right to 
vote, to representation in Parliament or to attain to certain offices of 
state. A Bantu may not sit in the South African Parliament and 
it would be extremely difficult for a Copt to become Prime 
Minister in Egypt. Or it may assume the form of a deprivation of 
civic and legal rights, as has happened recently in Nazi Germany 
with both Jews and political opponents. Or, again, it may be social 
or economic. Negroes in the United States as well as Bantu in South 
Africa are refused admission to certain modes of conveyance and 
certain social privileges, while a convert to Christianity in Muslim 
lands is usually deprived of his employment and ostracized by the 
community at large. In some so-called ‘Christian’ countries member- 
ship of one church or another may involve serious disabilities, while 
in several Latin American states the Roman Catholic Church has 
been persecuted, as has the Orthodox Church in Poland, and the 
Roman Catholic and the Orthodox Churches in Russia. 

Such forms of discrimination may be termed direct. There are 
others which are more subtle and indirect. A government may 
cripple the activities of a group which it dislikes by unfair use of the 
power of censorship. Or, as has happened recently in Germany, it 
may refuse stocks of paper to those sections of the community whose 
publications it wishes to suppress. It may, as in Russia in recent 

ears, insist on such high taxation and rates of insurance on church 

uildings that the greater proportion of them have to be closed. By 
denying visas to missionaries, a state can gradually eliminate a 
foreign element of whose presence it disapproves, as happened to 
the Swedish missionaries under the Italian government in Eritrea. 
Or, again, the liberal provisions of a forward-looking constitution 
may be largely nullified by inability to appeal to them from a legal 
decision in the courts, as is the case in Egypt to-day. Or, finally, an 
eminently satisfactory constitution and legal system may be neutral- 
ized by the bias of the officials and judges whose duty it should be 
to carry them into effect. 

The problem of minorities, even in the twentieth century, is in 
fact intricate, widespread and penetrating. What, then, are the 
causes which lead those in authority to adopt so repressive an 
attitude? In many cases the answer will be found in the legacy of 
history. Some of the minorities of Central and South-eastern Eaceed 
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are descendants of conquered peoples whose lands have been taken 
by the victorious invader. In such cases, as in Hungary, the ruling 
c is determined to retain at all costs the privileges which it 
ossesses. Similarly, as in Prussia, where relics of feudalism survive, 
arm labourers are still treated almost like serfs. In South Africa, the 
all-conquering whites have reduced the Bantu to a position of sub- 
ordination, partly because they consider themselves a superior race, 
partly because of the difference in colour and partly because they 
- are afraid lest full social and economic freedom for the Bantu would 
undermine their own higher standard of living. The doctrine of the 
Herrenvolk is by no means confined to Germany. It may be found 
to a greater or less degree, in open or subtle form, wherever Anglo- 
Saxon influence has penetrated. 

Another common cause of discrimination against a minority is 
fear lest the latter’s cultural or religious life, if given free scope, 
would weaken that of the majority. For this reason, measures are 
taken to suppress or control Christian preaching and teaching in 
certain Muslim lands and to restrict the activities of Protestant 
missions in some Roman .Catholic countries. Communistic propa- 

da is excluded from Iran and Egypt for a similar reason, namely, 
_fear for the economic structure of society. 

A minority problem, moreover, may be rooted in the very nature 
of a religion 5 ae devotees are supposed to be superior in status 
to the rest of mankind. The social and economic disabilities of the 
sixty million outcastes of Hinduism are familiar to us all, and we 
know too that in orthodox Islamic countries Christians and Jews are 
reduced to the position of DHIMMIS, or protected people. Where a 
religious system dominates the life of the whole community, the 
individual who leaves his ancestral faith and adopts another religion 
is regarded as a traitor to the community as well as to his faith, while 
the missionary who propagates another religion is treated as a 
potential enemy to both the life and the religion of the nation. 

This desire to ensure the homogeneity and solidarity of the 
nation has received fresh impetus in recent years by the intensifica- 
tion in the period between the two wars of the spirit of nationalism, 
and also by the development during the same period of the doctrine 
of the absolute state. The presence of a minority, large or small, 
whose outlook differs from that of the majority, is considered .a 
source of weakness in the life of the community and its loyalty is 
suspected, especially when its grievances are voiced in the press of a 
foreign country. This accounts, in part at least, for the minori 
Seoblem in Turkey during the nineteenth and early twentiet 
centuries, and for its existence in several European states just before 

present war. It is this over-emphasis on national independence 
and national solidarity which has led the totalitarian states to repress 
all movements which stand for internationalism, supra-nationalism 

13 
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and pacifism. Hence arose some of the difficulties of the Christian 
Church, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, in Germany. When, 
as in Japan, the state virtually claims for itself divine honours in the 
person of the Emperor, there is bound to be a clash of loyalties for 
the Christian Church. In Japan, as in Germany, the aim of the 
government is to make religion a department of the state, and to use 
it as a means for strengthening the national spirit. Religion is not 
regarded as having an ae right of its own. 

The evidence, in fact, seems to indicate that at the basis of the 
minority problem everywhere there is fear, pride or selfishness in 
the attitude of the majority. It may be the fear of national weakness, 
of foreign intervention, of the impact of a new culture, of the loss of 
privilege or of revenge on the part of the minority. It may be pride 
of religion, race, class or culture. It may be the desire to retain 
exclusive control of power, position or wealth. Whatever the cause, 
or combination of causes, the effect of the existence of the minority 
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_problem is disastrous in both national and international life. The 


oppression of a minority may be due in part to suspicion of its 
loyalty, but the inevitable consequence is to encourage its disaffection 
and thus to weaken national solidarity. Similarly, the minority 
problem is a most fertile soil for international intrigue and inter- 
national unrest. Where there exists an affinity of race, language, 
religion or ideology between an oppressed minority in one country 
and a majority in another, the temptation will persist for the two to 
look to each other for mutual aid. President Wilson and Viscount 
Cecil described ‘religious persecution and intolerance’ as ‘fertile 
sources of war’, while the National Newsletter of Great Britain in a 
recent issue stated: ‘One cannot suppose that in the Europe of the 
future we can have a secure peace, if in some parts of it freedom of 
religion and freedom of speech are not permitted’. 
he minority problem, however, has a special importance to-day 
not only because of the practical issues at stake, but also because of 
the fundamental questions which it raises concerning the nature of 
the state and the rights of man. Two entirely contradictory concep- 
tions of life are involved, just as they are in the present war. On the 
one hand, there are those who demand absolute sovereignty for the 
state and claim, or imply, that the rights of the individual or of a 
group are derived from the state or are granted on sufferance by the 
community. On the other there is the conviction that all men, 
whether members of the majority or the minority groups, have 
certain rights and responsibilities which no state and no nation may 
deny theme They are theirs as children of God. 
Secondly, the minority problem raises in an acute form the 
age of the right of self-determination of all peoples. Logically, 
is principle, if sound, would imply the right of every homogeneous 
group to govern itself, though in practice, for historical, strategic 
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t and economic reasons it is never so applied. If, for these reasons, the 
principle of self-determination and self-government is limited in its 
— so we feel it should also be limited by the duty of the 
ruling group to deal fairly by the minority. The right of self-govern- 
ment cannot carry with it the right to oppress another homogeneous 
group which happens to be in the minority. 
hirdly, the minority problem brings before us in vivid form 
the question of the moral responsibility of the state for its conduct. 
Too much emphasis has been placed in the past on the sovereign 
independence of each state, as if this implied the right to do what it 
liked with its own citizens. A state, just as much as an individual, is 
accountable for its actions, before both God and man. 
Fourthly, the minority problem challenges us to define the 
meaning of democracy in the modern world. Political democracy is 
usually understood to signify equality before the law and possession 
of full civic and political rights. Econoniic and social democracy 





cannot require less than an absence of discrimination in economic 
opportunity and social status. But in practice, wherever a minority 
problem exists, the basis of oe social and economic democracy 
is denied, on‘the grounds of colour, race or religious conviction. 
Fifthly, the minority problem demands’‘an honest facing of the 
question of race superiority. Are some races by nature inferior to 
others, or are all nations, though different one from another, not only 
of equal value in God’s sight but, if given a fair chance, capable of 
equal development, physically, intellectually and spiritually? There 
is abundant evidence that behind many forms of the minority 
problem there lurks a theory of the superiority of the white race. 
And sixthly, the minority problem confronts us with the question 
of liberty of thought and speech. Is it better for a nation to secure 
conformity of thought and expression among all its citizens, by force 
if necessary, even if the ideas on which the government insists do 
not accord with truth, or is it better to allow diversity of belief and 
practice, even if this challenges the cultural foundation of the com- 
munity itself? The present writer is convinced with John Stuart Mill 
that liberty of thought is the indispensable condition of progress 
and with Gamaliel that the suppression of new ideas may turn out 
to be a futile struggle against God, Who is Himself the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. 
What, then, has Christianity to say in answer to these questions, 
and what contribution has it to make towards the solution of the 
minority problem? Already, in the very presentation of the six 
points given above, the Christian point of view has been indicated; 
but it is perhaps necessary to be more specific. Firstly, then, Chris- 
tianity, by its belief in a righteous God, Who is Truth, can never 
acquiesce in unfair discrimination against minorities, a discrimina- 
ion based solely on differences of race or colour or cultural outlook. 
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So long as there is injustice there cannot be a stable national or 
international order. So long as there is denial of freedom of thought 
and speech, there cannot be progress and national well-being. 

Secondly, Christianity, by insisting that every man is a child of 
God, should oppose every ideology which claims unlimited power 
for the state over the individual and denies that the state is bound 
by ordinary ethical considerations. The reasons which roused the 
Christian conscience to overthrow slavery should quicken it now to 
fight a system which refuses to certain groups their fundamental 
rights as children of God. If every man is a child of God, there can 
be no superior and no inferior races. 

Thirdly, Christianity, upholding the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man, can never be content to say that what happens inside the 
boundaries of another country is no concern of those outside. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan has driven home the lesson that our 
neighbour may be of a Quite different race, nation or religion. We 
are members one of another and what happens in another country 
will almost certainly have its effect on what happens in ours. 

And fourthly, Christianity stands for the oecumenical Church, 
transcending all barriers of race, colour, class and culture. The 
Church has its branches or members in almost every land. It is for 
Christianity to teach men to rise above the prejudices of nationalism 
and parochialism, and to view the minority problem in the light of 
the eternal justice and mercy of God. 

Before passing to a consideration of the practical steps which 
need to be taken, the measures which have been adopted in the past 
either nationally or internationally as a means of solving the minority 
problem may be briefly reviewed. Apart from imposing upon 4 
minority such disabilities as have been described earlier in this 
paper, nations have adopted at least four different methods of dealing 
with their minorities. The first and most ruthless of all is that of 
extermination, a policy followed in the past in the case of certain 
backward races and now, according to the most recent information, 
being pursued by the Nazis towards the Jews and the Poles. Secondly, 
nations have from time to time expelled a minority from their borders, 
regardless of the inhuman suffering inevitably entailed. More than 
once such a fate has been meted out to the Jews. Thirdly, by an 
interchange of populations, certain countries have liquidated their 
minorities. An exchange of minorities along these lines occurred by 
arrangement between Turkey and Greece after the last war. Fourthly, 
a minority group has been subjected to segregation in reserves of 
ghettoes, a method possibly justified if designed to secure the sur- 
vival of a dying race, but questionable if directed solely to the 
interests of the ruling class. 

So much for the attitude of nations towards a minority within 
their own frontiers. Their attitude towards minorities in other lands 
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has seldom been any more commendable. Whether through apathy 
or indifference, or by reason of an exaggerated emphasis on the 
doctrine of national sovereignty, the most common line of action 
has been one of complete inaction, leaving a minority to its fate at 
the hand of the government concerned. If, on the other hand, a 
nation has claimed an interest in the welfare of a minority in another 
state, it has usually exploited this concern for its own benefit. France 
ed as the protector of the Roman Catholics in the old Turkish 
Tire, Russia of the Orthodox Christians and Great Britain of the 
Protestants, but few would claim to-day that their intervention in 
the internal affairs of Turkey was disinterested. Even where a 
treaty, such as that of Berlin, gave one or more Powers the right of 
rotection over a minority resident in another state, there was no 
impartial body to adjudicate on any complaint that the minority had 
been ill-treated, and no authority to ensure that the Power which 
intervened was not capitalizing the situation in its own interests. 
Such in brief was the situation from the international point of 
view when the League of Nations came into existence at the close of 
the last war. The framers of the League Covenant endeavoured to 
introduce a better system. Guarantees of freedom for minorities 
became matters of international concern. It was the Council of the 
League which was charged with seeing ‘that the articles of the 
treaties safeguarding the rights of minorities were not infringed. 
They secured the insertion of clauses in the peace treaties, the 
minority treaties, the mandates and the declarations made by new 
states entering the League, which enumerated in detail the rights of 
the minorities concerned. They laid down an elaborate procedure 
for dealing with petitions sent in by minorities or by others on their 
behalf. By the creation of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice they established an impartial juridical body for settling legal 
disputes between states as to the interpretation of treaties. 
Undoubtedly this procedure marked a big advance on any 
existing before that date. Much good was achieved but, in the nature 
of the case, much was left undone. The League was concerned only 
with the welfare of those minorities whose case was covered by the 
age ge treaties and mandates. There was no general undertaking 
y all states to observe in their dealings with minorities the same 
attitude as was required of certain of their number. The minorities 
envisaged by the treaties and mandates were either racial, religious 
or linguistic. No provision was made for political or other minorities; 
and the protection of minorities suffered from the general defects 
of the League system, which left too much to the discretion of the 
member states as to whether or not any effective action was taken. 
And now, as we look forward to the post-war period of recon- 
struction in national and international life, what measures do we 
propose for carrying into effect the principles advocated above? 
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First, let us consider the minority problem from the point of view 
of the community directly responsible. Ideally, this is the area within 
which a solution of the problem should be sought and found. If 
public opinion can be educated to the point where it acknowledges 
as a matter of course the rights of other men, and where freedom of 
thought and expression is accepted as axiomatic within a democratic, 
not to say Christian, country, then the minority problem disappears. 
The very idea of discrimination in such a country becomes repugnant. 
Here, surely, is a wide field for the quiet educational activity of the 
Christian Church, as the defender of freedom and the rights of man. 
The Church should proclaim, and seek to secure, justice and truth 
in all cultural, social and economic, as well as in all political and 
legal, relations. 

Ideally, again, it is better for the rights of a minority to be in- 
cluded within the common rights of all members of the community, 
rather than for it to be granted special guarantees of freedom. But 
this requires that the members of the minority have, in law and in 
fact, equality of treatment and security with other citizens, that 
they have full legal, civic and political rights and that they are 
subject to no cultural, social or economic discrimination through 
administrative or communal action. There are to-day relatively few 
states where such conditions exist, and it is therefore a necessary, 
though second-best, procedure for the minority to be accorded safe- 
guards in both the constitution and the legal system. Here we may 
take note of a possible danger. Such guarantees may suffer from 
being too general or too specific. They may be so general that it 

roves difficult to secure any definite right under them; or they may 
Ge so specific that disabilities, not foreseen at the time when they 
were formulated, may be overlooked and therefore no legal redress 
be available. Another danger is that constitutional and legal safe- 
guards may in practice be neutralized by an unfriendly administra- 
tion or a hostile public opinion. The state, moreover, may evoke the 
qualifying clause, which accompanies all such guarantees, that they 
are subject to considerations of public order and morals, and abuse 
it in such a way as to make the guarantees ineffective. 

It is precisely because of these dangers and because of the 
motives of fear, pride and selfishness which prompt a community to 
act unjustly towards its minority, as well as the fact that in most 
countries public opinion has not attained to the desired state of 
enlightenment, that the minority problem cannot at present be 
settled on a purely national basis but requires some international 
solution. Furthermore, whenever there is tension between a majority 
and a minority in a single state, it is obviously difficult to ensure that 
the representatives of the majority will give an impartial judgment 
when calied upon to adjudicate in regard to complaints submitted 
by the minority. International treatment of the problem is also 
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necessary because the supposed grievances of a minority may prove 
on investigation to be exaggerated or imaginary, a verdict which 
might be accepted by the minority if given by an impartial outside 
body, but almost certainly liable to be rejected as biased if given by 
a court representing the majority only. 

If, however, there is to be a satisfactory international solution, 
there needs to be an enlightened international sentiment on the 
question, as well as proper machinery for dealing with specific cases 
of complaint. There is no institution which should be more sensitive 
or better informed on this question than the oecumenical Christian 
Church, and if it does not take the lead in educating world opinion 
about it, and in pressing for adequate safeguards after the war, then 
little or nothing is likely to be achieved. 

It is not easy for those who are not responsible political agents 
to lay down in detail the best international procedure for dealing 
with the minority problem, but the following proposals are sub- 
mitted for consideration: 

There shall be a Charter of Freedom associated with whatever 
international organization is set up at the end of the war. Any state 
desiring to join this organization shall be required to subscribe to a 
declaration of the rights of man and undertake to give effect to those 
rights, in law and in fact. Freedom of speech and freedom of worship 
are just as important as freedom from fear and freedom from want. 
The international organization shall appoint in each member state 
a representative with diplomatic immunity similar to that of an 
ambassador, and to this representative of the international organiza- 
tion complaints or petitions may be submitted by a minority, or by 
the state, whenever either party considers existing conditions un- 
satisfactory. If the representative is of the opinion that there is 
ground for action, he shall refer the complaint or petition to the 
international organization, which shall establish some permanent 
juridical institution to consider such complaints and _ petitions. 
Should a member state be unwilling to accept the verdict of 
this body, or refuse to put it into effect, it shall lose whatever 
advantages are attached to membership of the organization or be 
subjected to whatever sanctions the organization shall have agreed 
on beforehand. 

Measures shall be taken to ensure the adequate protection of 
minorities in those countries which do not join, or at first are excluded 
from, the international organization. 

The international organization shall set up an International 
Religions Bureau, similar to the International Labour Bureau, whose 
experts can tender advice to the organization, to member states or 
to minorities on questions of religious freedom. This would: not 
infringe, for example, the right of direct access by the Holy See to 
the international organization. 
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Improvements could no doubt be made on this procedure, but 
it represents a minimum which should be secured. There are other 
factors too which should be borne in mind. The triumph of the 
United Nations in the war should carry with it the triumph in the 
peace of the principles for which they have stood. Any easing of 
international tension at the end of the war should diminish national 
and racial bitterness and so ease also the minority problem. Every 
step taken to ensure economic collaboration within and between 
nations should tend to improve the economic conditions of minorities. 
A firm handling of the Jewish problem, with careful discrimination 
between the guilty and the innocent, should reduce anti-semitism 
and thus remove one more cause of discontent. 

The present writer believes that under God some solution of the 
minority problem might be found along these lines, and has indicated 
the supremely important part which Christianity and the Church 
might play in making this solution possible. But if the Church is to 
be the pioneer of freedom, it must first examine its own life and 


oye and make sure that it is not itself contravening these principles. © 


o Church that believes in freedom of thought and speech would 
engage in a prejudiced attack on another religion, nor would it stoop 
to any threat or inducement with a view to persuading anyone to 
change his faith. No Church that believes in justice and: fair dealing 
would seek the help of the state in penalizing others who belong to 
another religion or another denomination. A freedom-loving Church 
would repudiate all inquisitorial methods, all dependence on the 
state to enforce orthodoxy, all forms of moral pressure in education 
or in the life of the community. The Church would stand by all 
who are suffering for conscience’ sake and would lend its support to 
all forms of freedom, cultural, social and political. It is for the 
Christian Church to examine its own life and ensure that it is not 
denying in practice the freedom which it advocates in theory. 

And, in conclusion, a word should perhaps be said about the 
attitude of the Church in those countries where Christianity is 
penalized and where Christians are subjected to persecution or 
disabilities. Here, if we may follow the teaching and example of 
St Paul, we believe that the Church, while loyal to the government, 
should claim its rights, seek to enlighten public opinion, work for a 
more liberal legal system and administration and in everything show 
that spirit of Christian fortitude, patience and love over which no 
persecution and no disabilities can triumph. The freedom of the 
ee “86 comes only after the Cross and the confinement within 
the tomb. 


S. A. Morrison 
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LITERACY AND LITERATURE FOR 
AFRICAN PEOPLES 


By MARGARET WRONG 


ae Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, of 

the British Colonial Office, has followed its memorandum of 
1935 on The Education of African Communities! with one on Mass 
Education in African Society,* in the foreword of which it is stated : 


A man may be healthy, though illiterate. He may be prosperous without 
being learned. He may, while still almost entirely ignorant of the wider 
duties of a citizen, live and, indeed, enjoy life under a Government which 

rovides him with security and justice. All these things may, in a measure, 
true, but it is far truer that the general health of the whole community, 
its general well-being and prosperity, can only be secured and maintained 
if the whole mass of the people has a real share in education and has some 
understanding of its meaning and its purpose. It is equally true that without 
such general share in education and such understanding, true democracy 
cannot function and the rising hope of self-government will inevitably 
suffer frustration. 


For these reasons planning for the simultaneous education of 
children, adolescents and pee is proposed, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that Colonial governments are alive to the urgency of this 
need and that ‘if colonial revenues are unable to méet the expendi- 
ture required, the Colonies will not appeal in vain for assistance 
from Imperial Funds’, for colonial peoples cannot stand on their 
own feet ‘without wise and effective education’. 

In this process of universal education the spread of literacy is 
plaged in the forefront for the following reasons: 


(a) It has been proved that the attainment of literacy makes people 
aware of the need for social and economic improvements, and therefore 
they will co-operate more readily with welfare and other agencies working 
on these lines. 

_ (6) The rapid changes in family and village life make it imperative to 
give the people every possible means of understanding and controlling what 
is happening among them. Health measures in the home and village, en- 
lightened training of children, correspondence with absentees, budgeting 
and account keeping—all become possible and in time acceptable to a 
literate people. 

(c) In order to progress towards self-government in the modern world 
colonial peoples must learn to read, and to understand, not only about their 
own local affairs but those of wider import. If control in local government is 
to be on a wide and democratic basis, it cannot nowadays be in the hands of 
a mass of ignorant and illiterate people. 


It is therefore urged that the Secretary of State will consider the 
desirability of requesting governors ‘to submit as soon as possible 
1 Colonial No. 103. * Colonial No. 186. H.M.S.O. 1s. 1943. 
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their proposals for the elimination of illiteracy within the next two 
or three decades’. In spite of the fact that some forty million 
people are involved of whom five per cent or less are literate, it is 
considered that experience in spreading literacy in other parts of 
the world, about which information is given in the report, 
indicates that this objective is one capable of attainment, given 
the full co-operation of official and non-official bodies and of the 
people themselves who, in the spread of literacy among adults, 
‘must be prepared to take hold of the teaching .. . as a piece of 
public service’. 

The conviction is expressed that ‘a popular mass education 
movement must be based on literacy in the mother tongue’, though 
it is also pointed out that the multitude of African languages and 
the lack of literature in them, together with the desire for English 
expressed by many Africans in British Africa, must be taken into 
account. It is possible to teach adults to read the on language 
quickly through campaigns in which all interested agencies shall 
co-operate. Information on such campaigns is included in the report, 
and there is an appendix on the work of Dr Laubach on teaching 
reading in the spoken language to adults. 

As a foundation for this spread of literacy, linguistic surveys are 
necessary ‘so that the production of mass education literature is not 
hampered by unresolved linguistic problems’. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in a conference convened in 1940, also 
emphasized the necessity of linguistic surveys in relation to the 
translation of the Bible.1 The importance of such surveys has long 
been recognized by many missionaries, academic bodies and 
governments, and their value has been proved in area after area 
as a step towards developing a language of literature comprehensible 
to the people who speak a number of related dialects. The extent§ve 
survey undertaken by the Department of Bantu Studies of the 
University of the Witwatersrand, under the leadership of Dr Doke, 
has provided a necessary basis for literature work in South African 
and Southern Rhodesian languages. The work of Dr Ida Ward on 
certain West African languages and of Dr A. N. Tucker on Eastern 
Sudanic languages are other examples of the value of survey by 
experts.? The International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, since its foundation in 1926, has given much expert 
advice and service in this connexion. 

Conviction about the need of linguistic surveys cannot fail to 
grow in the face of the complicated linguistic problems*in Africa 
south of the Sahara. The creation of literature in Negro languages 
(Bantu, Sudanic, Nilotic) and in the Hamitic-Semitic group has 

See ‘A Conference on African Languages’, Books for Africa, July 1940. 


*A.N. Tucker: The Eastern Sudanic Languages.. Ida C. Ward: Ibo Dialects 
and the Development of a Common Language. 
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to be considered. The number of languages spoken is variousl 
estimated at anything from seven hundred to a thousand. Dr E. W. 
Smith, an expert in this field, holds that ‘it would be possible to 
write down the names of a thousand forms of speech labelled 
“language” and a far larger number of “dialects” without any 
pretence at exhaustiveness’. 

Literary development in most African languages south of the 
Sahara is of recent date. True, Swahili in East Africa, Hausa and 
Fulani in the Sudan and West Africa, have a limited literature in 
Arabic characters, due to the infiltration of Arabic culture from the 
north and east. In West Africa the Vai people of Liberia developed a 
syllabic script which may be a hundred years old and is used for 
messages. ‘I'wo other scripts have been discovered in West Africa, 
but records of literature in them are lacking. 

The transcription of African languages as the basis of a growing 
literary movement is due in the main to the initiative of mission- 
aries and African helpers. A beginning was made by Portuguese 
Roman Catholic missionaries in the seventeenth century, but the 
decline of their work resulted in a cessation of literary production 
until the nineteenth century. From the missionary advance in that 
century dates the widespread transcription of African languages, 
the incentive of the movement being to give Christian teaching 
through the written word and, above all, to make the Bible available 
in the mother tongue of the people. The measure of success’ is 
illustrated by the fact that to-day the Bible, or portions of it, is 
published in 290 African languages. Text-books for schools and 
some general literature have followed on the preparation of grammars 
and dictionaries and Bible translation. 

Much of this work has been carried on in isolation and by people 
without special linguistic training or anthropological knowledge, 
but with decided views as to how the work should be done. Anyone 
who has taken part in a language conference knows the amount of 
heat that can be generated over questions of orthography. “Theo- 
logical differences’, writes one missionary, ‘seem mild as milk com- 
pared with those concerning language.’* Unfortunately, in some cases 
scientific detachment has been lacking, and problems of ortho- 
graphy, for instance, are not always judged on linguistic merits. 

Marked progress towards the solution of linguistic problems 
has been made in recent years in a number of areas through the 
growing willingness to use experts on such questions, who have 
made their scientific knowledge and the result of their investigations 
available for those doing practical work. The development of the 
African Department of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
has made available linguistic training for Africans and Europeans, 


1 Africa, April 1941, p. 158. 
® Journal @ the Royal African Society, Jan. 1939, p. 137- 
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as has the Department of Bantu Studies of the University of the 
Witwatersrand. Emphasis placed in the Report on the necessity of 
linguistic training as a condition of the spread of literacy is sound. 
This emphasis will be warmly welcomed by many missionaries and 
Africans who have been the pioneers in linguistic work and who have 
deeply at heart the creation of literature in the mother tongue which 
will be understood by people who speak a number of dialects. 

Several factors have to be taken into account in the selection of 
languages of literature. First, the number of people who speak a 
given language must be considered. Language areas vary enormously 
in size, ranging from a few thousand people to several million. 
It is possible, for instance, that Hausa is understood by some 
10,000,000, and Swahili is a widely used Ji franca. 

Secondly, in considering the number of people who s any 
“n African language it must always be kept in mind that some 

guages are spreading and that others are dying. The breaking 
down of the isolation of African peoples, due to improved transport, 
the requirements of concentrations of African labour and to-day the 
bringing together of numbers of men in the armed forces all foster 
the spread of a lingua ‘aps yo The extensive development of trade 
contacts between people of many areas leads to the spread of trade 
languages, which may begin as jargons, but some of which in time 
become respectable. Ngala, spoken in the Belgian Congo, is an 
example of this process, for it follows the great trade routes and is 
now recognized by Government as one of the main languages in 
the Belgian Congo. 

Thirdly, the attitude of governments influences the spread of 
some African languages. The fact that Swahili has been pushed 
as a lingua franca in British East Africa has encouraged its dis- 
semination. In British territories the selection by governments of 
languages for use in schools fosters their literary development. 
Text-books are produced in the languages selected, pupils learn to 
use them as a written medium and their ambition to write books in 
them is sometimes awakened by the influence of the school. 

Fourthly, as has already been indicated, the most widespread 
influence in the development of literature in a large number of 
African languages has been their use by Christian missions for the 
propagation of the Christian Faith and the translation of the Bible 
or portions of it into them. 

In addition to language surveys it is necessary to discover what 
is already written in African languages and to determine what 
existing literature is suitable for use in the spread of literacy. An 
exact estimate is not obtainable, for the first books and pamphlets 
in many ceapnegne and dialects have been printed on small presses in 
Africa, catalogues have not been prepared and no complete survey 
has yet been compiled. The nearest approach to a complete survey 
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is the Bibliography of African Christian Literature compiled at the 
cogent of British missionary societies in 1923, with a supplement 
published in 1927. From 1931 onwards, lists of publications in 
African languages have been printed in Africa (the Journal of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures), but 
these lists are not complete. 

In 1938 a count of the number of publications in African lan- 

ges, based on what information was then available, was pub- 
hed in Books for Africa,’ the quarterly Bulletin of the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, with the object of 
showing trends in literature development, and of indicating what 
had ogg produced between-1927 and 1938. This gave the iiening 
results: 


Number of African languages in which some literature exists (this 
humber is subject to increase if all dialects are counted separately) 302 
Number of African languages in which there has been publication 


since 1927 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : : ; . 247 
Number of African languages in which there has been no publication 

since 1927 j ; ; . d : , ‘ 55 
Number of African languages in which the first literature has been 

published since 1927 . é ; . 100 


In 118 of these languages only one book or booklet has been 
published since 1927. In only one of these languages had publica- 
tions reached over two hundred at that time, and many of them 
are now unobtainable. 

The subject matter of the books published shows how dependent 
development has been upon the pioneering effort of Christian 
missions. The Bibliography of African Christian Literature, already 
mentioned, classifies publications under the following headings : 
Books on the Bible, and Christian Faith ; school books, linguistics ; 
general literature. The largest number of publications come under 
the first and second headings, and the supply of general literature 
is small. 

It is evident that much new material must be prepared in lan- 
guages selected for literacy campaigns and that without the encour- 
agement of African authorship there cannot be literature, in the true 
sense of the term, in African languages. Here, in spite of the limited 
amount of general literature, an examination of published material 
written by Africans covers a wide range, including folk-lore, proverbs, 
songs, African medicines, history of their people, biographies of 
Africans and Europeans, books on the teaching of Christianity, 

rammars, poetry, ote current issues of the moment and novels. 

he greatest development in what can truly be called literature in 

African languages has taken place in South Africa, though material 

of literary value is also produced in both East and West Africa. 
1 Books for Africa, October 1938. 
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A valuable stimulus to production has been provided by the setting 
of competitions for manuscripts in selected African languages by the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures and by 
local bodies in a number of areas. 

The achievements of Christians in the past in creating literature 
in African languages have been outstanding but, if the recom- 
mendations of this Report are to be acted upon, a new era of greatly 
increased production must open, in which both adequate programmes 
of teaching material and general reading matter of interest to adults, 
including periodicals, must be envisaged. The question facing 
Christian forces is whether they will again take the lead in meeting a 
greatly extended demand. 

A pre-condition to the meeting of this need is co-operative 
planning and action for whole language areas. This necessity has 
been recognized in many parts of Africa, as is shown by the develop- 
ment of inter-mission literature committees under the auspices of 
Christian Councils. The work of the South African Christian Council 
and of the Congo Protestant Council, and inter-mission planning 
in Kenya furnish examples of this. In some territories literature 
committees have been set up by Government, on which missionaries 
and Africans sit. The African Literature Committee, Northern 
Rhodesia, is an example of such a body: This committee is arranging 
publication on an expanding scale in the African languages used 
in schools. The Inter-'Territorial Language Committee in East Africa 
was also set up by Government and has fostered the development 
of literature in Swahili. These are valuable precedents for the 
co-operative machinery required for literature development for whole 
territories, which should make possible the planning of publications 
for language areas, the fostering of African authorship po the finding 
of competent people, either African or European, for necessary 
editorial work. 

The need for international co-operation on literature develop- 
ment in Africa has been recognized by Christian missions. In 
1925, at the Le Zoute conference, where 231 missionaries 
and officials from fourteen countries considered educational work 
in Africa, the need of literature was emphasized, and it was 
recognized that without co-operation and planning for whole 
language areas, ineffectiveness and overlapping are inevitable. 
Following on this conference the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa was set up in 1929 under the aus- 
pices of the International Missionary Council. This committee has 
a British and an American section on which co-operating societies 
are represented: Continental missionary societies and literature 
committees in Africa co-operate with it, and it is also in touch with 
departments of education and with other bodies interested in che 
development of literature. 
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Christian missions and religious publishing houses have been 
ioneers in following up the work of the Bible Society on printing 
in African languages. Small mission presses have done much pioneer- 
ing work in this sphere, but these are no longer adequate to meet 
a greatly increased demand. Large presses have also been developed, 
under the auspices of Christian missions, which are printing in many 
languages = are serving wide areas. Lovedale, South Africa and 
the Paris Mission Press in Basutoland, are examples of these. 
Expansion and consolidation are needed in this field. 

Expansion is also required in fhe sphere of distribution. Here 
again Christian missions have been pioneers. The first bookshops 
and book depéts for the circulation of literature to Africans were 
set up under missionary auspices and the majority are to-day con- 
trolled by Christian agencies. Central mission stations, mission 
schools and churches are to-day centres of distribution, and mission- 
aries and African Christian leaders carry books with them te rural 
argas. But if the recommendations of this Report are to be carried 
out a greatly extended system of distribution is required, and Chris- 
tian forces, which in the past have often been the only channels of 
distribution, are faced with the need to extend their work and 
to co-operate with other agencies. Religious publishing houses are 
assisting in this task. For instance, the United Society for Christian 
Literature and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are 
providing agents and book-shops in Africa. In the case of Northern 
Rhodesia the United Society has attached an agent responsible for 
the distribution of literature to the staff of the United Missions 
in the Copper Belt, and the government of that territory has now 
asked for the extension of distribution through the society to the 
whole of Northern Rhodesia. . 

To meet the need of whole territories for an adequate supply 
of literature in African languages it is evident that co-operation 
in planning and producing literature, in printing, publishmg and 
distribution, between all interested bodies is essential. In this short 
article it has only been possible to indicate the work of Christian 
bodies in this field, but enough has been said to show that -they 
have been the pioneers. The Report on Mass Education in African 
Society faces hen with a challenge to go forward. The Report 
argues that illiteracy must be wiped out among African peoples 
and that an adequate literature must be made available, for the sake 
of political, economic and social development. Are Christians 
equally sure that the spread of literacy and literature is essential 
for the full development of African peoples as children of God? 


MARGARET WRONG. 








REVIEW ARTICLE 
THE APPROACHES TO UNITY 
By GODFREY PHILLIPS 


A: the end of the Octave of Prayer for Unity came the day in 

which the Church commemorates the Conversion of St Paul. 
To some whose prayer was saddened by the perplexities which 
lately like buzzing gnats have swarmed around every human dis- 
cussion of the next step to be taken, it was a reminder that the Head 
of the Church is living and active, able to change us and others 
as radically as He changed the Apostle: All of us probably are seeing 
some ‘things too narrowly and contending too ak, as Saul for 
the Law; are insufficiently conscious of the presence and call of the 
risen Lord Jesus; in His overpowering light have to be made blind 
to some things now all too plain and, when at last in darkness and 
weakness we wait only upon His will, something like scales may fall 
from our eyes, we may be told what we shall have to suffer for. His 
name, but a road now blocked will be open. 

That uniting hope does not bid us drop the subject, rather it 
encourages us to continue patiently in the name of brotherly love 
the effort both to understand others and explain ourselves, though 
all the time our trust is set less upon human speaking and planning 
and more upon some fresh divine appearing. Numerous pamphlets 
have lately appeared on different aspects of the problem raised b 
the South India scheme; this article will only attempt to deal wit 
a few which compel us to think again about what is the right method 
and approach to the visible embodiment in corporate life of the 
Church’s oneness in Christ. 

It is sometimes wise to drop for a moment the particular points 
at issue, and to revert to the consideration of general principles, as 
much as possible ‘in abstracto’, as if we were solving an algebraic 
equation, in the following manner : 

Let W stand for the objective Will of God for the life of His 
visible Church on earth in the days ahead of us. We have prayed 
for the objective Will of God to be made known and there must be 
some answer, which we must prepare to receive. ; 

Let A represent the actual empirical life, faith, worship, organ- 
ization, ministry and general activity of one great group of Christians. 
That group thinks it constitutes the practical embodiment in its 
area of the Holy Catholic Church, but it cannot shut its eyes to the 
fact that other groups think the same about themselves, or to its 
own faults and limitations, or to the tragic fact that, so long as many 
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such groups act independently and sometimes in rivalry, the Church 
cannot ‘come true’, but remains an ideal in the air. It therefore 
prepares, reluctantly, to consider whether there is a larger unity than 
its own. 

Let B be one of the other groups, C a third, D a fourth, and so 
on, each believing in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
in itself as a human time-space expression of it, but each forced by 
‘the signs of the times’ to look also at its neighbour and see whether 
God is calling forward to some richer fulfilment of His purpose. 

How simple if we could say~A+B+C+D=W, but we know 
we cannot, for two among many reasons. In the first place many 
people in C or D think that certain items in the life or creed of 
A or B are so mistaken that they are definitely opposed to the Will 
of God, and these items are not simplé pluses and minuses which 
cancel each other out. So questions of conscience remain. In the 
second place, as they face Godwards, all know that they represent 
both a perfect divine revelation and the faulty vehicle by which it is 
conveyed to this world, and that they come under the judgment of 
God. Some things in present life are weights which must be jettisoned 
on the road towards W which started from penitence. 

As each of the various ‘bodies’ is driven to self-analysis as well 
as to.close examination of its neighbour, something happens not 
entirely unlike what occurs in individual self-examination. Some 
wrong things stand out and must be rejected. Some other things 
which looked small become big, some big ones small and some things 
already prized become more precious still. The. total perspective 
becomes adjusted to the larger view, sub specie aeternitatis, and new 
resolves become necessary. 

Our algebraic method is beginning to let us down, for what can 
be done with an equation whose component parts begin to change 
their values when other parts come near? But we have learnt some- 
thing if we are sure that W does not equal A+B+C+D, even after 
A, B, C and D have examined themselves in relation to it. There 
have been so-called unions which involved no self-adjustment by 
any party; they remained paper unions, and were not worth even 
the paper. Some surrender, even if it were only of isolation, is a 
pricé to be paid for any union real enough to be worth considering. 
And there is'another lesson equally important. That which becomes 
even more precious (whether in the life of A, B, C or D) when 
prayerfully scrutinized in relation to the longed-for W, for that 
reason must stand outside the bracket as a multiple of it, affecting 
everything within it. In plainer words, whatever principle each 
separate ‘body’ finds enhanced in importance must be held in trust 
for the whole. No isolated organization has the right to treat as its 
— compartment the principle that ‘Where the Spirit of the 

rd is, there is liberty’, any more than another may monopolize 

14 
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the ‘apostolic deposit’ received of the Lord and delivered from { 
generation to generation. Whatsoever we have received that is truly 
of Him we owe to any who are willing to receive it, as the Church 
owes the Gospel to those who have not heard it, for the Church 
belongs to the Lord who is not our private possession. 

‘But what if it was in order to be faithful to that very stewardship 
that in the past we became separate, whether by our own choice or 
through circumstances or through the action of others ?’ True, that 
was then the only way of faithfulness, and if it is still the only way, 
separate we must remain. But is it? In the new age has it become 
possible for us to live our own group life with all its distinctiveness, 
within a yet wider unity which could embrace other groups? Is it 
even possible that those other groups may have received from the 
Lord something which in the old days we could not see through our 
very faithfulness to our own stewardship? Some of the Lord’s glory 
was shown to us more plainly than to others, but by our very gazing 
upon it, being humans weak in spiritual vision, it may be that we 
were dazzled and saw only ‘through a glass darkly’ something which 
in turn so dazzled others that they could not see what to us was so 
shining? Maintenance of group life within a larger unity would be 
the opposite of that which we have dreaded, the reduction of every- 
thing to some average colourless churchmanship of the least common 
denominator oe. But within the unity, if it were of the right kind, 
a commerce of giving and receiving might begin to enrich the whole 
with a fuller enjoyment of what the Head of the Church has given, 
tending to a growing up into Him. ‘If it were of the right kind’ is 
crucial. If when A, B, C and D are analyzed and set alongside each 
other there are so many pluses in A, cancelling out so many minuses 
in D (similarly with B and C), that there is scarcely any residue, the 
position is hopeless; what is within the bracket is too minute for the 
multiple outside it (the precious permanent element) to make much 
difference, and the impoverished resultant cannot be W. But are 
we likely to find that tragic situation in any instance of re-union 
proposals which is on the horizon to-day? It has been one of the 
joys of the closer contacts of our time to find a larger expanse of 
common ground in our beliefs than we expected. A good many old 
labels like ‘Catholic’ and ‘Evangelical’ have lost their party meaning; 
too many people can wear them both. Phrases thrown out in the 
heat of A like ‘fundamental and irreconcilable differences of 
doctrine’ will not stand the test of fact; such differences would have 
rendered impossible the united Christian enterprises which are 
already going forward; they would wreck even a ‘Religion and Life 
Week’. Our first task, ridding ourselves of presuppositions favourable 
or hostile, is to see how much is common in the faith (and the conse- 
quent order and general practice) of A, B, C and D, not because that 
common element is all that matters and the rest is optional, but 
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because it has to be ascertained whether there is enough unity from 
which to start ‘in Christ’. 

In the case of South India the common ground proved more 
extensive than even the most hopeful could have anticipated at the 
beginning of this century. Many who have read only such pamphlets 
as those lately issued by the ‘Council for the Defence of Church 
Principles’ will feel this with surprise on reading the Scheme 
itself. It is not merely the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral’ which all 
accept. There is already plainly a common life and understanding 
in a common situation, a minority Church facing a vast non-Christian 
population, trying to commend the same Lord to Hindus, to educated ~ 
men believing in the impersonal absolute of pantheism, or to ignorant 
men placating the small-pox goddess. ‘That is the real explanation of 
the scheme, that for decades before it the members of separated 
churches had been increasingly forced, by the compelling urgency of 
their missionary task, into one co-operative effort after another, 
which proved so fruitful thatit slowly became obvious that God had 
already given much unity ‘in Christo’ and it became a duty to seek 
it ‘in ecclesia’. Was there common ground over which one great 
church roof could be erected, sheltering beneath it without destroy- 
ing all previous smaller erections, but demonstrating their unity to 
those without, and promoting true ‘koindnia’ within? The Scheme 
is the answer, and thousands believe that it is sufficient to start a 
process of growing towards true future unity, the W of our equation. 
As a statement of doctrine it is obviously incomplete; as a constitution 
it deliberately displays. glaring gaps; it leaves some of the gravest 
matters to be settled thirty years hence. But there is enough common 
faith and order to proceed upon for the present. The method is that 
of effecting an admittedly imperfect but considerable measure of 
union, on the basis of an ascertained measure of common faith and 
life which also is imperfect but considerable, in order that three 
‘bodies’ hitherto separated may together move toward that complete 
oneness which is not yet visible but known by faith. 

It is something of a calamity that this gradual method has 
escaped the notice of all the writers of one brilliant series of 
pamphlets. yegr meer 2 for misleading them must rest with ‘those 
who formed a ‘Council for the Defence of Church Principles’ 
when none were being attacked. So far from there being any 
attack on the Anglican heritage, those to whom it has been 
entrusted are given the opportunity of extending it to half a 
million fellow-Christians. Of course these writers are far too 
able to suggest that any, direct attack is being made. But they 
see a vision of Catholic Anglicans in India watering down their 
creed and practice to the level of this Scheme, treating everything 
not included in it as of no importance; of the slow emergence of a low 
average of churchmanship such as they see and abhor in some 
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quarters at home; of the extension of this least common denominator ‘ 
to British discussions on Reunion, resulting in an ultimate hodge- 
podge here of ‘Reunion all round’. Were that vision anything but a 
nightmare they would do well to contend fiercely. But what they 
have missed is that the Scheme represents merely the common life 
already attained by three bodies in India at the starting-point on a 
long road, not the distant goal of a completely satisfying oneness of 
life. Misled by the idea of an attack, they have examined this scheme 
somewhat as men with microscopes look at finger-prints to detect 
crime. Even in matters where their approval might have been 
expected, as in the general acceptance of the ‘Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral’, they find reason for apprehension. The first misappre- 
hension of an attack leads to the second, that whatever does not 
appear in the Scheme is regarded by everyone in South India as 
mistaken, or unimportant and optional. What to the Catholic was 
precious before union will continue to be precious, probably in an 
enhanced degree, because he will be more often than now explaining 
it to the occasional visitor who at present is only an outsider, but 
then will want to know more about that part of Christ’s Church 
which now meets behind doors closed to him. Then come a whole 
series of inferences, arguments from silence, and the like, which are 
all connected with the first assumption that an attack is being made. 
One pamphlet, for example (by E. L. Mascall’), proves that on the 
subject of priesthood the Scheme does not measure up to the 
standards of the Anglican ministry which were defended against 
Pope Leo XIII in a letter by the English Archbishops in 1897. Seeing 
that the Scheme represents what is already agreed to by great bodies 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, it would have been, very 
surprising if it did. But that part of the to-be-united body which 
holds the Catholic view of ministerial priesthood will continue to 
believe what the English archbishops defended. Another (by A. G. 
Hebert, S.S.M.,?), most sympathetically written, is troubled by 
absence of overt references to the Church’s apostolicity (although 
the Apostles’ Creed plays a prominent part) and to the sixty genera- 
tions of the Church’s past history (which the Joint Committee, 
perhaps unwisely, took for granted, being concerned with present 
action). He is disappointed that the old sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Independent versus Episcopalian controversy should ‘fizzle 
out in so pitiful a way’; but are there six persons in South India, 
Indian or European, who hold the old Independent view, and should 
the desire to finish up tidily an ancient controversy in Britain hold 
up a million people in India who have mostly never heard of it? 
Prayers for unity have at least been so far answered that we all feel 
and some think very differently from what we did in the sixteenth 


1 Priesthood and South India. London: Pax House. 6d. 
2 The Apostolicity of the Church. London: Pax House. 6d. 
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and seventeenth centuries. T. S. Eliot’s title Reunion by Destruction+ 
shows at once how thoroughly he has entered into the initial mis- 
reading of the Scheme, and he easily justifies the title to laymen of 
‘obstinately Anglican mind’ by viewing the Scheme as a possible 
final statement of Faith-Order for British Christianity. The most 
weighty of the whole series is an Open Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury by the Superiors of six Religious Communities? which 
deservedly exert a powerful spiritual influence upon British Chris- 
tianity at large. They hold, and surely here there is no controversy, 
that the question of the deposit of faith is more fundamental than 
some of those most debated. But under the same misapprehension 
of the nature of the pose union, they criticize certain absences 
as well as references in the Scheme’s doctrinal statements, and make 
such a mistaken inference as ‘It is implied that belief with regard 
to the meaning of the historic episcopate is a matter of indifference’. 
They proceed to suggest six requirements to be asked of any 
Church with which the Anglican body can be in communion, these 
being apparently chiefly designed to fill up the gaps which any 
Catholic would notice in the South India statement. In other words, 
Church Reunion anywhere must be sudden and complete from the 
first day, and there must be no difference in ‘intention’ among those 
who take part in any of the Church’s acts. There is even an ominous 
hint of aepossible secession on conscientious grounds if in matters 
concerned with Reunion their six propositions are not accepted as a 
minimum safeguard. Such men would not write such things lightly, 
and it would be impertinent here to try to answer them. But it is not 
impertinent to ask, in the name of those who suffer in India and 
everywhere from the wounds in the Body of Christ, what their 
programme is for transition from present conscientiously maintained 
divisions to the unity divinely willed. Unquestionably right though 
they be about the importance of doctrine in South India as every- 
where, is the method of safeguarding it as unquestionably right which 
depends on excommunication of those who differ, on points some 
of which were never dealt with by oecumenical councils? They may 
rest assured that the brief statement of the content of the Faith on the 
second page of their pamphlet can be cordially accepted by all the 
bodies proposing to unite in India. The clause about ‘reasonable 
liberty of interpretation’ was not intended to open the way to heresies, 
but to avoid the offence to tender consciences actually caused now 
by the varieties of construction put upon credal assent (cf. Doctrine 
in the Church of England, p. 38, ‘On Assent’). Neither Nestorianism 
nor Monophysitism nor tritheistic interpretations of the Trinity 
have ever yet, in a hundred years of history, shown their heads 
in the two bodies with which the ‘Church of India’ is considering 


1 London: Pax House. 1s. 
2 The Unity of the Faith. London: Pax House. 6d. 
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ossible union and, if they did, the theological colleges in South 
Tndia would know. what counsel to give to the bishops. 

In passing, the reference of the Superiors to the lack of explicit 
requirement that communicants and ordinands shall have been 
baptized seems puzzling in view of the Scheme’s clear statement on 
baptism as a condition of membership (p. 4). Possibly the Superiors 
have been misled by the large figure in the Appendix for ‘Un- 
baptized Adherents’, 111,871. These are people under instruction 
with a view to baptism, and amid mass-movement conditions they 
are too important to be omitted from a true picture of the com- 
munities which are to come together. But they have no voice in 
the conduct of the Church and are on its fringe in much the 
same way as ‘they that fear the Lord’ were on the fringe of the 
Jewish community until they were circumcized. The churches all 
recognize that their first missionary task is to lead these people 
to baptism. 

Probably there are similar matters which look alarming to any- 
one without direct contact with South India who reads this Scheme 
as a model constitution for the Catholic Church in all lands, whereas 
to those Catholics and others who have helped to frame the Scheme 
there seems no ground for fear. The Catholics are convinced that 
their heritage not only will survive a measure of contact with those 
who have not hitherto shared it, but will prove to be gelf-com- 
municating. The ‘Free Churchmen’ (though the term has lost its 
meaning in India) believe that those “Crown rights of the Redeemer’ 
on which alone they may not compromise are as safe in the proposed 
Church as in their old one. Both think they are being guided by the 
Spirit of Him whose glory neither our forms nor our freedoms can 
fully enclose. 

It is a relief to turn to other Anglican pamphlets which 
recognize the need for gradualness in the approach to full unity. 
Professor Leonard Hodgson can claim to speak with authority on 
what Anglicanism is, and most of his pamphlet Anglicanism and 
South India’ is the more important because it was written five years 
ago with no direct reference to South India. He is clear that the 
Anglican Communion cannot treat as optional or jettison, for the 
sake of Reunion, the doctrine of orders involved in the phrase 
‘apostolic succession’ , or any other essential constituent of the Catholic 
part of its two-fold heritage. Must the Augen, then, ‘reject all 

roposals for union with other churches which do not provide for the 

immediate extension of episcopal ordination to all the ministers of the 

Holy Communion in the united body?’ In the light of history and of 

theological principle, he makes a distinction between God’s will for 

His Church in its unity, and His will for it in its present divided 

condition. This is the justification for the attitude of the Anglican 
1 London: Cambridge University Press. 1s. 
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bishops in allowing ‘open’ communion services in certain circum- 
stances, a permission which could be acted on reciprocally in those 
same circumstances. When at the end he applies this to South India, 
there can be only one answer: If we can approve of reciprocal open 
communion on occasions when representatives of divided churches 
are gathered together with the common aim of seeking to heal their 
divisions, a fortiori we must approve of it in the life of a church 
which is passing through this formative period for the express 
purpose of achieving this aim. 


Having given such consideration as I am able to the proposals contained 
in the South India Scheme, I have come to the conclusion that they merit 
the whole-hearted approval of loyal Anglicans who wish to see their church 
fulfil the obligations and rise to the responsibilities of its catholic heritage. 


Dr Gerald Broomfield, again, is beyond any suspicion of under- 
valuing that which is Catholic in the Anglican heritage. His new 
pamphlet Anglican and Free Church Ministries‘ is another reasoned 
and courteous exposition of the need for unification of ministries 
at as early a stage as possible on the road towards full unity. Going 
back to the Lambeth 1920 suggestion of mutual re-commissioning, 
and quoting the present suggestions for supplemental ordination in 
the U.S.A. between the Presbyterian aid Protestant Episcopal 
Churches, he gives reasons why the supplemental ordination, while 
its meaning should be clearly stated as supplementing, not repudiat- 
ing, the ordination previously received, should be by use of the same 
rites as are normally employed by the ordaining Church in its 
ordinations. The chief reason is that different churches have ordained 
to differing types of ministry. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
suggestion will receive in all countries that serious consideration 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury asks on its behalf. On the 
Anglican side it does not seem in principle more difficult of accept- 
ance than the 1920 suggestion. On the Free Church side the question 
of principle is more difficult, because the ordinary Free Church 
minister does not believe in a special ministerial right to pronounce 
or withhold absolution, or in the power of a bishop to confer that 
right. But if he can be shown that his difficulties are based on mis- 
understanding, so that he could in prayerful sincerity accept in the 
supplemental ordination a further divine gift as well as an extended 
authorization, this plan would remove many difficulties at one 
stroke. At an earlier stage of the South India discussions a jess 
drastic proposal for mutual re-commissioning was rejected, by 
some because it was too much like re-ordination, and by others on 
the contrary because it was not re-ordination. But we have made 
some progress in mutual understanding since then, and it is now 
proposed, though not hitherto part of the Scheme, that, if the union 

1 London: S.P.C.K. 6d. 
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is consummated, some form of mutual recommissioning may yet ‘ 


be included in the rites of inauguration. But mutual supplemental 
ordination, were it feasible, would achieve truer unification, and 
should not be set aside merely because it is more difficult. 
For lack of space we omit reference here to several able Anglican 
pamphlets in support of the Scheme, because the methods and 
principles which they advocate have already been mentioned in 
this article. Similarly we omit, save for a passing reference, any 
account of the conversations going forward in Iran, Australia and 
_America, not out of ignorance of their importance, but because they 
are so important, and the whole balance and context of the Church is 
so different there, that they need a whole article to themselves. 
Meanwhile, in England, it is an extraordinary fact that all pamph- 
lets written lately on this issue have been by Anglicans. Unhappil 
that does not mean that Free Churchmen acquainted with it are al 
in agreement; there is the same variety of view and just as much 
sheer prejudice as among Anglicans, although the Methodist Church 
has definitely given the Scheme its support. Probably the desire 
that Christians in South India should be free to settle this issue for 
themselves without interference from Britain is specially strong on 
the Free Church side. Probably a) » extreme opponents, reading 
some of the Anglican attacks mentioned above, feel that, as there is 
no danger of the plan maturing, they need not trouble themselves. 
Again, there is less anxiety among Free Churchmen about the 
possible effects upon their own life in Britain if these proposals are 
carried out. This is not necessarily creditable; it may ma roots in 
indifference about the doctrine of the Church, and a fortiori of the 
ministry. Certainly there is no campaign on the Free Church side 
as on the Anglican against the Scheme. There is a widespread 
inclination to say “That plan would hardly work here, but if the 
Indians can work it, let them try, and God bless them |’ Many go 
further and pray that God may soon begin in India a healing process 
which will by His grace and in His time spread to Britain. Should 
suspicion arise that Free Churchmen are quiet because they are 
getting what they want, it must in fairness be remembered that they 
are preparing to support in India a form of government to them 
hitherto unknown, involving a revolution in church life and a 
reversal of the history of many generations. 
This cursory survey can only end, where it began, in prayer 
where we are all at one. 
‘Grant that they (thy people in India) may both perceive and know 
what things they ought to do, and also may have grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


GODFREY PHILLIPS 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN WorRLD Mission. By EDMUND 
Davison Soper. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $2.50. 1943. 


ROFESSOR SOPER’S scholarly, substantial and thought- 
provoking volume is somewhat reminiscent of the traditional 
courses in theological curricula of the last century called ‘Propae- 
deutics’ and ‘Encyclopaedia’. It is an omnibus kind of presentation, 
with a content even exceeding its own comprehensive title, for it 
covers the philosophy of the Christian Church as well as of the 
missionary enterprise, and surveys the religious development of 
humanity in general. In fact, an analysis of its main divisions shows 
that there are some ninety pages of theological exegesis, plus a later 
twelve-page summation and interpretation of the Christian Gospel; 
thirty-five pages of church history in concise review; seventy pages 
of argument for missions, of which fifty-three might be called a 
study in the comparison of religions; thirty-five pages devoted to 
techniques and problems; and a final eleven-page interpretation of 
the ‘Kingdom of God’. There is also a most opportune and delicatel 
discerning appendix on Protestant Missions in Latin America, which 
should be welcomed, as an honest appraisal, by broad-minded 
Roman Catholics and ‘Evangelicals’ alike. 

Dr Soper does not pad his pages with statistics or activity reports. 
He is concerned with general developments, and with over-all 
strategy as well as under-all philosophy. But his unusually ample 
bibliography suggests adequate sources for additional supporting 
data on any phase of the discussion. Moreover, this bibliography is 
no library compilation. His frequent and always apt quotations give 
evidence of his own mastery of material pertinent to the great task 
which he set himself. And his lifelong studies and varied fields of 
service have given him the right to speak authoritatively in presenting 
the condensation of masses of prior reports and writings. 

Dr Soper’s approach is grounded upon a clearly stated and 
deeply rooted conviction as to the meaning and the adequacy of the 
Gospel of Christ. He discusses that Gospel with an evident warmth 
of personal devotion and with a sound intellectual grasp of varying 
points of view and of conflicting interpretations. His phrasings are 

«well chosen and should satisfy all but the most extreme conservatives, 
and yet they must carry weight with those of the more liberal wing. 


When he discusses controversial issues he does so with both clarity 
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and charity, bowing always an irenic spirit. Even when he is describ- 
ing Buddhism or Islam, he is almost apologetic in his endeavour to 
be fair and not to give offence. 

He recognizes the values to be found in other religions and yet 
he is careful not to compromise himself into a mere syncretism of 
faiths. In his extended discussion of Dr Hocking’s writings, along 
’ with much cordial appreciation, he challenges the major oo. of a 
clean-cut and positive evangelistic note. Yet Dr Soper does not stand 
entirely with Dr Kraemer at the other theological extreme. He 
makes his own strong statements as to the uniqueness of Christianity 
(ry which he means primarily the experience of Christ), such as ‘in 

esus Christ there is a quality of revelation which is so different that 
no other can compare with it’. It is this supreme revelation of God 
in Christ and thé need ‘of making known the gospel of God’s love 
to men in Jesus Christ’ that constitute the main stream of the book. 

Furthermore, Dr Soper gives little credit and less comfort to the 
school of optimists who rely on thie inevitability of human progress 
and improvement. Sinful man needs the redeeming power of God 
as it was and is made available in the life, death and resurrection of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. At this point we find ourselves 
—weak, partial Christians—in company with Animists or Hindus or 
Taoists, all of us ‘standing in the need of prayer’, as our Negro 
‘spiritual’ has it. 

As Dr Soper discusses the oecumenical Church, he makes it 
increasingly clear—as indeed he has stressed throughout—that 
missions form an integral part of the life of the Christian individual 
and of the Christian community. The missionary cause is not a 
separate and special venture, to be fostered by those who happen to 
have a particular interest in the heathen, or who are specifically 
stirred by the terms of the Great Commission. 

The arguments for missions endure no laborious development 
in these pages. The logic is clear, convincing and inevitable. To 
sum up with words and phrases borrowed from chapter headings: 
the universal purpose of God, set forth by the prophets of Israel, 
comes to its: full and final revelation in Jesus Christ. His Gospel of 
redemption and spiritual attainment and creative fellowship became 
an expanding vision for the early Church, and functioned as a con- 
ditioning factor in all its contacts with various cultures down through 
the ages. And in these days, whatever our personal shortcomin 
and the grievous iniquities of modern civilization, there is need in 
the lives of all non-Christians for the saving grace which in Christ 
.constitutes the uniqueness of Christianity. This is mediated through 
many direct and collateral means and methods: through schools, 
hospitals and agricultural stations as well as in preaching and 
personal evangelism. Here then is our opportunity, even as we are 
struggling to save whatever is worth saving of present human 
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society, to put fresh emphasis on the universality of the message 
and on the person of Jesus Christ as being the one and only founda- 
tion for a new era of love and peace and joy that will approximate 
the Kingdom of God. 

No one can read this book without feeling a great lift of confidence 
with regard to his own faith, a mingled sense of pride and failure in 
contemplation of the fruits of the past centuries and a quickened 
recognition of universal responsibility toward this generation and 
the generations yet to come. 


Rospsins W. Barstow 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARGENTINA AND PARAGUAY 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN THE RIVER PLATE REpuBLIcs. By J. MERLE 
Davis. New York and London: International Missionary Council. 
75 cents. 58. 1943. : 


M R MERLE DAVIS has added very constructively to his valuable 

series of studies of the Evangelical Churches in Latin America 
with this volume on Argentina and Uruguay. These two republics, 
the latter containing a bare one-fifteenth of the area of the former, 
but with about one-sixth of the population, have much in common, 
racially, socially and economically. They represent the most progres- 
sive elements in Latin American life; they have no colour, slave or 
racial problem; they have a large and growing middle class and boast 
a higher cultural and economic standard of life than is found else- 
where in Latin America. The percentage of illiterates in Argentina is 
said to be under 3 per cent, while elsewhere it ranges from 30 to as 
high as go, according to Mr John Gunther, in the little Caribbean 
republic of Haiti. 

Mr Davis paints a concise and illuminating picture of the actual 
and potential wealth of these young lands, though he says little of the 
high level of culture of the proud creole aristocracy, or of the refine- 
ments of life of the intelligentsia—a staggering combination to those 
who still think of South America as the land of semi-civilized revolu- 
tionaries. He does not stress the gulf that separates the life of such a 
city as Buenos Aires, which claims nearly one-fifth of the entire 
population, from the life of the pampas, where the distances and the 
loneliness are so great that ‘the cocks only crow twice because there 
is no answer’; nor does he compare the world outlook of a city that 
publishes the two greatest newspapers in circulation with that of the 
camp-dweller whose interests are concentrated on sheep, cattle, corn. 
Such, however, is the background of the Evangelical Church and the 
environment in which it struggles for existence. 
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‘Struggle’ is indeed the word. It must be confessed that this study 
gives the impression of a Church that is barely holding its ground, if 
it is not fighting a hopeless battle. In contrast with the Church in 
Brazil, which Mr Davis asserts is growing faster than any Church in 
the world, the Church in Argentina is faced, with the struggle for its 
very existence. The Colony churches, to which he devotes consider- 
able space, appear to be dragging out a precarious existence, con- 
suming their own smoke, bemoaning the loss of their young people 
and contributing little or nothing to the evangelization of the land 
of their adoption. ; 

It would be neither fair nor true to say the same of the various 
missions which are seeking the evangelization of these republics. 
Yet Mr Davis seems to have been more impressed with the financial 
problems of the churches than with their evangelical zeal. True, this 
is a study, according to the sub-title, of the economic and social basis 
of the Church, rather than of the Church itself; yet in Brazil the 
abounding vitality and conquering aggressiveness of the Church 
seemed to give both him and the Church itself little reason to worry 
about its finances afid its pastors’ salaries. In the River Plate Republics 
the latter would seem to be an ever-present worry; and the causes 
are not far to seek. 

In Argentina we see Protestantism probably at its worst, in its 
senseless and debilitating divisions over against the unity of Roman 
Catholicism, the religion of the vast majority both of native Argentines 
and of immigrants. There are nearly fifty Protestant organizations; 
and they publish between them an equal number of periodicals. It is 
true that a score of these minister only to their own communicants; 
yet how can one look for any effective impact on the life of a people 
so fanatically cohesive, so feverishly seeking to build from its diversity 
of human material one nation, a nation with a profound faith in its 
destiny? There must be a breaking down of these denominational 
barriers and some semblance of unity, if the Evangelical Church is 
to make any impress on this people. 

There are one or two indisputable conclusions to be drawn from 
a study of this picture of the Argentine Church. The first is that the 
difficulties are not insurmountable. The Adventists and Pentecostals 
here as elsewhere have solved the problem. Their insistence on the 
elementary duty of every believer to contribute to the financial 

necessities of the work, the tithe being the aim, has solved that 
difficulty. They are not dependent on a foreign mission board. Their 
elimination of the pulpit-pew complex, by enrolling every church 
member as an active participant in the activities of the body, has 
made for a living, growing, working community. Their recognition 
of the fact that man is not only a spirit, but possesses a mind and a 
body, and that Christ came to save the whole man, has led them to 
provide an outlet and an occupation for every urge of his being in 
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self-expression; and Miss Cavallero in her work at Malvin; the work 
of Friendship House in Uruguay and the Boca Church Settlement 
that grew out of the wonderful ministry of William Morris must be 
included in this commendation. They are all doing things: they are 
getting somewhere. 

Mention might also have been made of the work of the Bible 
Coaches, the successful tent campaigns, carried on by the Baptists, 
the Nazarenes, the Christian and Missionary Alliance and the 
Evangelical Union of South America. Nor is the fine work of the 
‘Women’s League’ mentioned. But withal, this is a volume that 
ought to be in the hands of eyery missionary in Argentina and of 
every member of the boards of the societies which send them out. 


A. Stuart McNarrRn 
Hurst, BERKSHIRE 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX FOREIGN MISSIONS 


THE FoREIGN MISSIONS OF THE RussiIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. By SERGE 
BotsHakorF. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1943. 


D® SERGE BOLSHAKOFF-—his friends will be glad to know 
that in January Oxford recognized his practical and scholarly 
contributions to our understanding of Russia and its Orthodoxy by 
conferring a doctorate upon him—has given us a book which should 
have a place upon the shelves of everyone concerned not only with 
world evangelization but with the oecumenical movement in general. 
On the one hand it supplies that which, so far as the reviewer is 
aware, has hitherto been lacking in every language, even in Russian 
itself, namely, an adequate historical sketch of the missionary work of 
the Russian Church since the tenth century and a conspectus of 
Russian missions to the heathen as they were when the Revolution 
of 1917 put a stop, not to them, but to their co-ordination and 
direction. On the other hand, it provides a detailed and accurate 
account of the ecclesiastical history of the great Russian dispersion 
in America, Far Eastern Asia and Central Europe, including the 
Baltic States and Poland. In doing so, it tells the story, which is 
nowhere else obtainable, of the life of the Russian exiles, of the play 
of their different allegiances and of the antinomies of their quasi- 
political standpoints. Thus it- not only sets out in detail and with 
excellent lucidity the happenings of the Russian Church in America, 
Japan and Manchuria since 1917, but gives striking thumbprints of 
the events connected with the elevation last September of the Metro- 
politan Sergie to the Patriarchate of All Russia; of the Metropolitan 
Evlogie’s jurisdiction in West Europe, of the work of the Paris 
Academy and of the growth to a position of great influence of the 
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so-called Karlovci Council of the Russian Bishops in Exile, of which 
the inspiration and president was that remarkable and great man, the 
Metropolitan Anthony Krapovitsky of Kiev. The book throws light, 
moreover, upon the exploitation by Nazi Germany, through its 
Saxon creature Serafim Lade (who was made the Russian Orthodox 
Bishop of Berlin in 1937) of the machinery of the Karlovci Council 
to obtain control of the Orthodox Church in Central Europe and 
—the attempt completely failed—to capture the White Russians, 
Ukrainians and other Orthodox peoples for the realization of the 
Hitlerite plan of a New Europe. 

Russian Orthodoxy is a religio-nationality, and the story which 
Dr Bolshakoff tells identifies Russian Orthodox missions with devo- 
tion to the hope and calling of that Holy Russia which held its 
vocation and destiny to be the visible establishment in a Civitas Dei 
here in earth of the Kingship of Christ. The cynic or the inveterately 
prejudiced Protestant may indict them as having been the Tsardom’s 
instruments of Russification and of Panslavism. But, after all, cannot 
their opposite numbers make out a superficial case for the sub- 
servience of Anglo-Saxon missions to British Imperialism or Ameri- 
can Big Business? A glance over Dr Bolshakoff’s pages should 
convince the most prejudiced reader that, none the less, the passion 
for evangelization has never been more constraining upon the 
members of any Church than it has upon Russian Orthodoxy, and 
that its missionary roll contains great saints, apostles and martyrs. 

If this book includes the story of the Russian dispersion through- 
out the world since 1917, incomparable, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
and of the very first importance not only to the student but to the 
man of ecclesiastical affairs, it is because to the Russian Orthodox 
churchman the very term ‘Foreign Missions’ connotes the spread of 
Russian Orthodoxy in non-Orthodox lands. Thus, for his purpose, 
the Russian Orthodox Church in America is necessarily a ‘foreign 
mission’, as, in fact, whether or not its appeal is to the heathen or 
to others, is the Russian Orthodox Church in Japan and Manchuria, 
in the Baltic States and in Poland. The case is comparable to that 
of those Baptist missions in Europe and the Near East of which 
Dr J. H. Rushbrooke has written the arresting story. 

In conclusion, students of missionary work, and especially those 
engaged in the activities of the oecumenical movement, will be wise 
to study this book sympathetically. It may surprise them at many 
points, for Russian Orthodox ideology moves often on different 

lanes from that of Anglo-American churchmanship. But they will 
earn much; their eyes will be opened to dynamic facts and they will 
thank God that His spirit is working among the Russians. 


J. A. Douctas 


LONDON 
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* A JEWISH AND A CHRISTIAN STUDY OF SUFFERING 


Comrort Ye, Comrort Ye, My Peopte. A Jewish and a Christian Com- 
ment on the War. By ScHaLom Ben-Cuorin and Georce L. B. 
Stoan, ‘Niru Nir’ No. 8. Jerusalem: Romema-Publications. 
LP 0.200. 1943. 


Saget the first of the Niru Nir series to be published in English, 

brings together two studies of the problem of suffering. Why 
does God allow the gruesome destruction and the terrible sacrifices 
of our generation? The issue is here faced realistically, and there 
is a remarkable range of agreement between the Jewish and the 
Christian answer. Both writers recognize that it is not by glibly 
minimizing the réle of evil in the world, but only by deepening our 
faith in God’s rule that the natural protests of the human heart can 
be met. Again, out of the depths of human experience comes the 
eternal questioning of Job, to whom God Himself did not deny an 
answer. Mr Ben-Chorin has in mind the Jew whose experience of 
persecution makes him revolt against God. Mr Sloan thinks rather of 
the humanist for whom the catastrophic sufferings of others form a 
stumbling-block to belief in a personal God. Perhaps this slightly 
different standpoint explains why Mr Sloan’s treatment is more 
philosophical and detached. But for both writers the final answer is 
to be found only in the revelation of God, which comes in judgment 
and in grace. 

In judgment: for the war is ‘the cup of wrath’ which God pours 
out upon the sinful nations. The problem of the suffering of the 
innocent is admittedly the most difficult of all. And yet how easy it 
is to exaggerate the guilt of the few and to forget the responsibility 
of the many for the drift towards war, from which no nation was 
free. ‘We are all’, says Mr Sloan, ‘inextricably mixed up in the 
common sin.’ And Mr Ben-Chorin has a courageous passage in which 
he applies to his own people the terrible words of judgment in 
Deuteronomy XXVIII: 


Had we not become unfaithful to our God and our people? Had we not 
subscribed to all the isms of the day, gods not only of wood and stone but 
also of paper and echo and smoke, had not we, ‘the people of God’, hidden 
ourselves like Adam, had we not denied the title of honour, ‘Israel’, which 
had come down to us from Jacob?’ 


The other side of the prophetic message does not lack its due 
emphasis. ‘Over all judgment there dawns grace.’ Both writers believe 
that God remains (in Mr Sloan’s words) ‘perfectly master of the 
situation all the time’. Not only can He make suffering serve His 
oaugye but even the powers of evil are His ‘negative servants’. Mr 

en-Chorin is at one with Luther here. But there is also a positive 
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value in suffering. For Mr Ben-Chorin it lies in the atoning suffering 7 
of Israel itself—although he notes that the nations are sharing this” 
suffering at the present time. Mr Sloan can go one step further and ~ 
make the Christian claim that the love of Jesus Christ is revealed in” 
and through suffering in all its forms. In discussing the wider aspects | 
of the discipline of suffering he makes good use of Mr C. S. Lewis’s™ 
excellent book, The Problem of Pain. . 


ROBERT SMITH 
EDINBURGH 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM IN INDIA 


THE Future oF INDIA. REPORT ON THE CoNSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM IN” 
Inp1a, Part III. By R. CoupLanp, London: Oxford University) 
Press. 6s. 6d. 1943. 4 


ae ero once affirmed that the title to greatness could belong 
to any one of three persons. ‘He is worthy of the appellation” 
who either does great things or teaches how they may be done or 
describes them with a suitable majesty when they have been done.” 
In the practical handling of the Indian constitutional problem it has” 
yet to be seen who will finally prove his greatness. The modest 
Milton of this achievement must consequently remain both mute” 
and inglorious. But it would be fairly safe to offer Professor Coupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford, first 
place meen the teachers of how one of the greatest constitutional 
problems of our time needs to be approached. Although more will 
no doubt have to be said -on this mighty subject, it is certain that 
it will not be possible to say it authoritatively without taking into 
account what Professor Coupland has written and acknowledging 
indebtedness to his analysis of the problem. : 
Students of the first and second parts of this Report, which is 
sponsored by the Nuffield College foundation, have eagerly awaited 
this third volume. After lucidly summarizing in his first volume the 
history of constitutional developments in India from 1833 to 1909, 
and giving detailed attention in his second to the most critical oan 
tragic period between 1936 and 1942, Professor Coupland has now 
attempted to ‘restate the dominant factors of the problem’ which 
immediately corifronts India and to ‘explore some of the ways if 
which those factors might possibly be dealt with’. The author 
constantly reminds us that the questions which he is handling are 
now for India to answer rather than Britain and that the making 
of a new Constitution, ‘however deeply we may be interested inf 
in this country, is no longer our business’. If this attitude tends to 
overlook some important services which Britain can render in order 
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™ to bring Indians nearer the point of profitably grappling with the 
| main issues, it nevertheless sharply reminds us that the Cripps 
Declaration has opened a new era in the constitutional history of 
-India and that this fact must be responsibly reckoned with. We shall 
return to this point shortly. 

This document is a Report, and while it is written with admirable 
clarity it is mainly a dispassionate analysis of a problem rather than 
the advocacy of a cause. ‘Two powerful convictions, however, pervade 
the volume and constantly break through its impersonal style. The 
first is the overwhelming gravity of the main communal cleavage 
within India and the corresponding urgency of resolving the tension 
which it creates. The second is a persistent hopefulness that Indians 
will prove wise enough and great enough to prevent this cleavage 
becoming finally disruptive. Although the author never gives the 
impression of searching for words of ‘suitable majesty’ to elaborate 
this theme, his sense of concern is so much in evidence as to be 


deeply moving: 


It may be that the gulf has now become too wide to be bridged. It may 
be that the unity of India has been broken beyond repair. It may be that 
_ only cure for her disease will seem in the end to be the surgical operation 

Partition . . 


But 


if it could be shown that this sudden and far-reaching change in Hindu- 
Muslim relations was not the inevitable outcome of inexorable circum- 
stances but that it was mainly, if not wholly, due to human mistakes, and if, 
as. far as possible, those mistakes were undone, then is it too much to hope 
thet, wide as the chasm gapes to-day, it might still prove possible to bridge 
it? 


This assumes that the unity of India is the ideal framework 
within which the constitutional problem should be solved. Professor 
Coupland is deeply committed to this assumption. India’s political 
and economic unity is ‘the natural response to its geography’ and 
the keynote of its modern history. If Indian society is ‘not yet 
Rational’ it has ‘ceased to be merely continental’. India may lack the 
homogeneity of European countries like Germany or France but 
the is ‘no longer comparable with Europe’. Once the process of 
disruption begins it will ‘not be likely to stop at the separation of a 
Muslim State or States from Hindu India’. Fragmentation will follow 
and prove fatal to the best interests of all sections of Indian life. 

he case for the unity of India is stated only after the most 

careful study has been made of the arguments for Pakistan. This 

study is presented with much insight into the intangible factors as 

well as familiar events which have contributed to the demand for 

partition. Largely because of the seriousness with which he accepts 

the present temper and conviction of the Muslim League, Professor 
15 
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Coupland acknowledges that there is no hope of finding a solution 
of the main problem by a return to the pre-1937 position. He believes, 
however, that somewhere between the constitutional assumptions 
and objectives of the 1935 Act and the extreme doctrine of Partition 
there is still fruitful ground to be explored. It is here that he elabor- 
ates his now familiar theme of Regionalism. Recalling earlier pro- 
or associated with the name’ of Sir Muhammed Iqbal and Sir 
idkander Hyat Khan, he suggests the possibility of grouping both 
Provinces and States in four great regions whose extent and location 
are determined primarily by economic factors (based on the great 
river systems) rather than by racial, religious, cultural or even 
political considerations. That the primary determinant in this 
grouping is an economic one is of fundamental importance, but 
it is at least happily fortuitous that the suggested re-alignments 
incidentally provide a rough communal balance between the four 
Regions. It thus offers the possibility of a stable Centre, taking the 
form of an inter-Regional Union which will be ‘more than a Con- 
federacy but less than a Federation’. In terms of functions, though 
not of authority, this Centre will be relatively ‘weak’; it will deal 
‘only’ with foreign affairs, tariffs and currency, with the possible 
addition of communications. This relative lightening of the functions 
of the Centre is intended to meet some of the strongest grounds on 
which opposition to the Federal proposals of 1935 was based. 
pacar cis d the degree of autonomy to be enjoyed by the Regions 
(within which the existing local government of Provinces and States 
will require but little modification) will, it is hoped, satisfy the valid 
and abiding needs which have prompted the cry of Pakistan. 
In the self-government of the Regions and their constituent 
Provincial units Professor Coupland applies his main remedy for 
the solution of the communal problem. Although their communal 
composition provides a balance of two predominantly Hindu groups 
over against two predominantly Muslim ones, within each Region 
the principal minority is considerable, and within the Provinces 
existing minority anxieties will remain to be dealt with. Various 
safeguards of minority interests are discussed and their expediency 
acknowledged, but Professor Coupland insists most cogently that 
by their very nature safeguards never weaken minority conscious- 
ness; they only strengthen it. What minorities most need therefore 
is ‘not protection inst the use of power but participation in its 
exercise’. The remedy is to be found in statutory coalitions, function- 
ing on a basis (possibly after the Swiss model) in which the relation 
between the Legislature and the Executive guarantees adequate 
stability to the latter. This is admittedly a radical modification 
of parliamentary institutions as we have known them in Britain (in 
normal times) but it is not based on any assumption that parlia- 
mentary democracy is inapplicable to India. It is no more than a 
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special adaptation of principles, which have proved their validity 
elsewhere, to the peculiar conditions prevailing in India. Further, 
these adaptations need not be final. If they provide machinery 
through which inter-communal co-operation can take place for a 

riod long enough to restore confidence and deal with minority 
i it may be discovered that ‘a system which started on a basis of 
inter-communal coalition might ultimately develop into a system of 
non-communal division between Right and Left’. The way is thus 
open either for development towards the more orthodox pattern 
of unitary democratic government or for experiment along lines 
which may prove more indigenous to India. 

A summary of this character cannot, of course, do justice to a 
treatise in which a mass of material is brilliantly marshalled and a 
host of questions incidental to the main theme are clearly recog- 
nized and skilfully met. While not suggesting that even Professor 
Coupland succeeds in handling all his material—especially where it 
relates to the Congress ‘high command’—with that chaste objectivity 
of treatment which Oxford delights to enjoin, there is here an expert 
diagnosis of a grave constitutional problem coupled with responsible 
and creative suggestions for its remedy. To whatever modifications 
his proposals may finally be subject, there is little doubt that through 
this series of studies, accomplished amid war in the world at large 
and sore distress in India in particular, Professor Coupland has 
rendered service of immense importance towards the solution of a 
problem that is of world significance. If accepted in the right spirit, 
this constructive contribution will bring nearer the day when—to 
quote the author again—‘in a freer, more coherent, more co-operative 
world’ India will occupy ‘a place worthy of the ancient homeland 
of more than one-sixth of mankind’. 

What next? How soon will proposals of this kind be reckoned 
with not merely in debating circles but in that arena where judgments 
and opinions must be related to responsible action? This, as Pro- 
fessor Coupland reiterates, is the supremely urgent need. Among 
the ‘many evils of subjection to alien rule’ whose early disappearance 


. he hopes for is the fact that ‘such rule nourishes an unpractical and 


irresponsible frame of mind. . . . Theory is exalted, practice ignored. 
Discussion is dominated by the logician and doctrinaire’. He is 
aware of this danger in offering his own academic study of the 
problem and is eager for his suggestions to be tested, criticized and 
amended within the sphere of responsible political action. He rightly 
stresses the meaning of this for Indians and the fact that the Cripps 
Declaration has given them the opportunity to carry discussion into 
this dynamic field. But when he leaves the impression, as he some- 
times does, that there remains no further obstacle in the way of 

ing this more constructive stage, he pays insufficient heed to 
the inaccessibility of so many of the leaders who cannot be left out 
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of account if these discussions are to be more than academic. Their 
return to the arena of responsible debate and action no doubt depends 
on their own attitude—about which most of us remain in the dark. 
But it is difficult not to believe that some initiative still lies with 
Britain’s representatives in facilitating this fresh approach to a 
= and urgent task. This book was published soon after Viscount 

avell’s first public reference to the responsibilities ahead of him 
and Professor Coupland fastens aed —ab world opinion has 
done—on the Viceroy’s reference to the possibility of ‘political 
progress before the end of the war’. This aspiration, he adds, ‘accords 
with the British as well as the Indian mood’. Does not the publication 
of a Report of this character, and the responsible interest which it 
has evoked, provide ground for summoning Congress as well as 
other leaders to start again, with fewer recriminations over the past 
and better resolves concerning the future, on the great adventure of 
‘inter-communal co-operation’? 

NorMAN GOODALL 
LONDON 


CARVER OF TUSKEGEE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: an American biography. By RackHaM 
Hott. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 1943. 


agape story of George Washington Carver presents one of the 
significant subjects of our time for biography study. It is 
fortunate that Dr Rackham Holt was given access to all the available 
data on his life and work and, more important, that Dr Carver shared 
his time and experiences with her. As a result, the book reveals clearly 
and faithfully the life of this modest, scholarly, Christian man. 

The author tells the story in interesting detail, from early child- 
hood when Carver first manifested his ‘magic way with growing 
things’, until there emerges the real Carver of Tuskegee, pioneer in 
chemurgy and agriculture. She shows the constant conflict which 
went on throughout his life between the urge of the artist to paint 
and the call to the Christian scientist to serve his fellow-men. That 
he succeeded in doing both is a tribute to his own greatness. 

Dr Carver early realized his sense of mission. While at Simpson 
College, he wrote, ‘I realize that God has work for me to do and, 
consequently, I must be careful of my health ’. It was in response to 
the call of duty that “The Professor’ decided to teach at Tuskegee 
Institute, in Alabama. The author reveals the instant meeting of 
minds and spirit when President Booker T. Washington and George 
Washington Carver came together. Out of that comradeship and 
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co-operative effort there came multiple contributions to ‘every tenth 
American’ ,—and particularly to the South. 

When Dr Carver came to Tuskegee there were few students, far 
fewer buildings and very little equipment. Southerners were still 
suffering from the blighting effects of the war of the ’sixties. As a 
result of poverty, lack of capital and the lingering effects of defeat, 
there was insufficient stimulus to curative and creative effort. While 
oy a the soil and contributing to its increased productivity, 
Dr er studied his people and their needs and helped to raise 
their standards of living.through sound aids to health and improved 
educational opportunities. He not only found scores of new products 
from the potato and the ut, but made equally creative discoveries 
concerning the potentialities of the people of his race. And by his 
kindly attitude and gracious manner he contributed throughout his 
— years at Tuskegee to interracial healing and good will. 

r Rackham Holt shows how Carver, the scientist, renowned for 
his pioneering discoveries and artistic achievements, manifested the 
same Christian Spirit which was revealed to his childhood neighbours 
and to his fellow-students at Simpson and Iowa State. He wrought 
much, but he was more than all that he wrought. His life is an epic 
of modern America. 


J. Eart MoreLanpb 
RANDOLPH-MAcOoN COLLEGE, ASHLAND, VA. 


AN AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


LicHTING up LiperiaA. By ARTHUR I. HAYMAN and HaroLpD PREECE. 
New York: Creative Age Press. $2.50. 1943. 


ByCons about Liberia are not many. It is all the greater pity, 

therefore, when a new one appearing is not just first class. 
For Liberia is unique in Africa, is approaching its centenary as a 
Republic (1947), is developing new economic policies and is doubt- 
less to be in the future an area of increased strategic importance. 
It should be better known, with its strengths and weaknesses, its 
needs and potentials. 

Mr Hayman was on the staff of the Firestone Rubber Company 
in Liberia. Mr Preece is an American writer interested in racial and 
social problems. The first person, used throughout the writing, refers 
to Mr Hayman. Some light is cast on Liberia’s economic and political 
situations, both of which have a good many undesirable features. 
Unbalanced statement, however, is not of great assistance. ‘Possibly 
no modern country, with the exception of Nazi Germany, has ever 
established a judiciary with such arbitrary powers over helpless 
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individuals’ (p. 54). ‘I object to Firestone because my conscience 
refuses to accept the whole pattern symbolized by the modern con- 
quistadores such as Firestone in Liberia and Cecil Rhodes in South 
Africa’ (p. 70). ‘Once I mastered Buzzi, every dialect in Liberia was 
simple for me’ (p. 86). ‘Polygamy is the rule rather than the exception 
in this country which has no matrimonial institutions in the sense 
known to us’ (P. 171). 

And describing the rubber-planting and financial loan agreement 
entered into at Akron, Ohio, in 1926, by the Firestone Rubber 
Company and Edwin Barclay, Liberian Secretary of State, at a 
period when Herbert Hoover was Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, the authors make the following statement for which 
I can discover no basis in fact, at least in so far as Mr Hoover is 
concerned: 


Some day, after peace and freedom have come to the peoples of the 
earth, it may be recorded—what one now can only assume—that two pre- 


sidents were made at the conferences held in the Firestone office at Akron — 


—Herbert Hoover, as President of the United States; and Edwin Barclay, 
as President of Liberia (p. 76). 


Mr Hayman praises the Booker Washington Institute main- 
tained at Kakata by American missionary boards, Colonization 
Societies, the Phelps-Stokes Fund and others interested. He appar- 
ently confuses the College of West Africa, an American Methodist 
missionary institution, with Liberia College, a government school. 
He has great feeling for the Native Africans and wants them to have 
better educational, health and economic opportunities, which are 
now extremely limited. He refers to a variety of weaknesses in the 
present structure. The book was published before President Barclay 
and President-elect William V. S. Tubman made their recent visit 
to the United States. 


Emory Ross 
New York City 





‘LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT EAST’ 


Cuina’s ReLicious Heritace. By Y. C. YANG. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 1943. 


ieee is a remarkable and most enlightening book. Dr Y. C. Yang 
was for twelve years in diplomatic service in London, 
Washington, Geneva and China. He accepted the position of 
resident of the Methodist University in Soochow in 1927. He is a 
yman interested in religion, and is at present, while his college is 
in exile, a university lecturer in America. He writes with a simplicity, 
ease and command of the English language that are characteristic of 
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a number of brilliant Chinese who are interpreting their country to 
the West to-day—men like Lin Yu-Tang, Hsiao Ch’ien and S. I. 
Hsiung. Unlike most of them, however, he is a convinced and 
unashamed Christian. 

With some of these writers the foreign missionary is not a very 
~ sae person. What unhappy expériences lie behind that attitude? 

ere, we wonder, has the shoe pinched? Dr Yang’s dedication of 
admiration and gratitude to three of his missionary friends is most 
refreshing. He speaks there for a great host who will never write 
books in English or Chinese. 

Dr Yang’s simplicity of style only makes more striking the rich 


knowledge that lies behind this well annotated study. The introduc- 


tion, and the first chapter on “The Religious Significance of Chinese 
Culture’, are brilliantly suggestive, and the author’s whole attitude is 
healthy and proportioned. These early pages are especially full of 
fine material, but there is not a dull passage in the book. | 

Dr Yang’s utter simplicity and skill in choice of words is brought 
out in the four chapter headings—‘Confucianism; the Art of Living’; 
‘Buddhism, the Path of Escape’; “Taoism, the Law of Nature’; 


’ ‘Christianity, the Way of Life’. Could anything on this subject be 


at once more true and more clear? ; 

The chapters on Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are rich 
in. information and entirely constructive. Here we have a merchant 
bringing out the old treasures and making them shine. Dr Yang is 
no iconoclast, but he is a most earnest and believing Christian. 

‘Art thou greater than our father Jacob?’ he quotes, and gives the 
reply, ‘Everyone that drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst’. That quotation sheds new light on comparative religion. It is 
‘light from the ancient East’. 

Dr Yang speaks of China’s religious heritage with the authority 
of one who knows and lives in the midst of it. The scholar in these 
matters will read with appreciation and the beginner will find a 
fountain of knowledge. 

Somehow the last chapter, on ‘Christianity, the Way of Life’, 
leaves one a little unsatisfied. The facts are as accurate as those in 
the earlier chapters; but it is all too easy. Dr Yang was originally 
lecturing to Americans, and not to men and women of his own race, 
or he might have written differently. His faith is so childlike that he . 
gives but little hint of the tremendous barrier of pride to be sur- 
mounted, and the sheer inertia of traditional beliefs to be moved, 
before the three wise men, Confucius, Buddha and Laotzu bring 
their gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh to the Babe in the 
Manger. Men do not easily shake off the good of the past for the 
better of the future. 

This book proves that China, as well as India, has much to say 
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on religion and the Christian Faith. It is claimed that this is ‘the 
first book written in English, by a Chinese, on the religions of 
China’. If there are others who can do as well, we trust it will not 
be the last. 
H. B. RATTENBURY 
LONDON 


MORE LIGHT ON SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


PROGRESS AND WELFARE IN SOUTH-EAST AsIA. By J. S. FURNIVALL. New 


York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations,: 


75 cents. 1941. 


GOVERNMENT AND NATIONALISM IN SOUTH-EAST Asia. By RUPERT EMER- 
son, L. A. Mitts and Vircinia THompson. New York: Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. $2.00. 1942. 


S leg books form useful additions to the growing library of 
information concerning the countries of South-east Asia. 

Mr Furnivall, with experienced service behind him in Burma as 
a British colonial official, has written a monograph which is an 
integral part of a general survey of the area. The present reviewer 
has encountered no publication that presents a more comprehensive 
analysis of the various historical, social, political and economic 
elements that make up the backgrounds of colonial South-east Asia. 
The opening paragraph sets forth an important reason for the 
author’s endeavour: 


Few regions are so fertile in material for the study of colonial policy and 
pocee as the tropical Far East, the region extending from Burma across 
hailand (Siam) and Indo-China to the Philippines, including Malaya and 
Indonesia. Within this region many peoples, with much in common in 
their racial character and cultural history, have come at different times in 
different ways under the influence of Western nations—Spain and Portugal, 
Holland, England, France and the United States—which for all their 
diversity of traditions and colonial objectives, yet have in common funda- 
mental unity in cultures. 


A second reason for this study is outlined as follows: 


Over the whole area is a similarity of tropical climate; the common 
racial stock is Indonesian. with Mongol elements, and rice and fish are the 
staple foods. From the beginning of the Christian era the common pattern 
of social life was enriched by the strands of culture from the ancient civiliza- 
tions of India and China and everywhere developed along similar lines. 
The basis of the social order was the family supporting itself by domestic 
agticulture, and living in a small hamlet where most of the people were 

in; land tenure and domestic relations were similar, with the land a family 
— and the women playing a larger part in family affairs than in India or 
ina. 
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The author develops his thesis by means of objective descrip- 
tions of the periods of development through which both the coloniz- 
ing powers and their colonies have passed. By this method the author 
shows how colonies were affected by changes in the social and 
political ideas in the West, and why conflicts and tensions have 
arisen to retard harmonious relations between colonial governments 
and the people. A significant statement is made in a chapter on con- 
temporary problems facing colonialism in South-east Asia: 


The numerous recent political reforms in the Far East have done little 
beyond obstructing government and making it more costly, but that is 
because the authors attempted to install democratic government instead of 
creating democratic motive power, as if machinery created functions. But 
that is a fallacy. In political as well as civil engineering, functions do not 
grow out of machinery but machinery out of functions. There is no specific 
remedy for the political schizophrenia from which these dependencies are 
suffering; one cannot cure it with quinine. We must take the present 
machinery of government and administration as it stands, and gradually 
adapt it to serve as an instrument for the achievement of independence. In 
the course of this process many changes will be necessary, but they will be 
“epeaty * etaaaama to new functions, and if we try to force the pace beyond 

is we fail. 


Because of its independent status, Mr Furnivall does not include 
Thailand in his study. But at a number of points he refutes the 
assumption that the peoples of South-east Asia are incapable of 
self-government, by pointing to the progress made in Thailand. 

The author’s excellent approach to his theme might have been 
further strengthened by considering the significant increase of 
populations throughout South-east Asia and the restrictions which 
this increase imposes upon the rise in the standard of living. Another 
important factor is the presence of large Asiatic foreign groups 
within the area (particularly the Chinese group) who have usually 
been amenable to assimilation. 

The final statement in the monograph indicates Mr Furnivall’s 
attitude toward the colonial problem: 


The sum of the whole matter is that contemporary problems are moral 
rather than mechanical. We are deficient—it is nothing new—in faith, hope 
and charity. All that we can do now is to remove mechanical obstructions 
along the road to independence; the rest depends on vision and good will, 
and without these, plans are mere daydreams. 


The writers of the second book have dealt with their subject in 
wider geographical dimensions by including statements regarding 
Hong-kong and Taiwan. Thailand is discussed in detail as an integral 
part of the geographical, political and economic region. 

The introduction, by Dr Rupert Emerson, of Harvard University, 
portrays the diversities as well as the common denominators that 
characterize South-east Asia and enumerates the factors that 
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eighteenth and nineteenth century western imperialism and the 
more recent rise of indigenous nationalisms have ushered into the 
affairs of the component divisions of the general area. The history, 
structure and present-day problems and policies of governments in 
the region are ably dealt with by Dr L. A. Mills, of the University 
of Minnesota. His treatment contains data essential to the under- 
standing of a most important section of the earth’s surface. The 
third main division, contributed by Miss Virginia Thompson, of the 
research staff of the Institute of Pacific Relations, reviews the causes 
and effects of the rise of nationalism in South-east Asia. 

The book is a good companion piece to the Furnivall monograph. 
Both publications were written before the Japanese invasion of 
South-east Asia, but the invasion has enhanced rather than dimin- 
ished their value. An allied victory will confront democracies with 
the test of whether democratic peoples are willing to pay the price 
of informing themselves in order to play an intelligent réle in the 

t-war task—that of rebuilding a social order based upon universal 

uman rights. Now is the time to marshal facts needed to ‘insure a 
just and durable peace’ of world-wide significance. 


WaLTeR A. ZIMMERMAN 
New York CIty 


ECONOMIC WELFARE IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Towarps Economic DEMOCRACY IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. By 
G. H. C. Hart. New York: The Netherlands and Netherlands Indies 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Obtainable on applica- 
tion New York: Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Information 
Bureau. 1942. 


N° political democracy is possible if it is not based on economic 
democracy. With this truth in mind the government of the 
Netherlands East Indies, in co-operation with the People’s Council 
at Batavia, had rejuvenated its welfare policy, which is the principal 
theme of this book. Dr Hart has been director of the department of 
economic affairs in the Netherlands Indies and knows the country 
intimately from personal experience. When writing the book he was 
chairman of the Economic Board for the N.E.I. in New York. Every 
portrays the author’s love for these remote but important parts 

of the world, where he spent a great part of his life. 

The Netherlands East Indies cover a vast area. Superimposed on 
the map of Europe, they would stretch from Eire to the Caspian Sea. 
Java, which is inhabited by 50,000,000 people out of a total of 

70,000,000 for the whole area, is the most densely populated country 
in the world. In 1930 there were eight hundred people to the square 
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mile. The annual increase in population is 750,000, so that the 
density in 1940 was approximately nine hundred per square mile. 

Dr Hart deals extensively with the principal solutions to this 
‘Problem Sinister’, as he calls it, which the Government, in collabora- 
tion with the Indonesians themselves, has tried, namely: increase in 
rice production by better irrigation and better all-round methods 
(Java was practically self-supporting as far as rice was concerned 
before the war); transmigration to the outer provinces, chiefly to 
Sumatra and Celebes; industrialism on a small scale. The chapter on 
‘Tanah Sebrang’—the Land Beyond—dealing with the second of 
these three points, gives a clear picture of the magnificent work done 
by the Government in this direction. As for industrialism, western 
business methods cannot be introduced. Only those measures which 
agree with the Indonesian life and outlook are successful. Native life 
is very much organized in villages (‘dessa’) and the new organization 
must be built up in the spirit of the ‘dessa’ unit. 

A chapter entitled ‘Red Lights and Green Lights’ deals with the 
international control of rubber, sugar and other important products 
and shows a deep insight into the intricacy of the problems involved. 
Dr Hart, who has been connected with the international management 
of four major controls and with their local application in the pro- 
ducing territories, believes in ‘directed economy’. It is clear that, on 
the whole, free enterprise and foreign capital have greatly added to 
the welfare of the population, though sometimes damaging local 
interests. In contrast to the government policy, big business has not 
always furthered the interests of the Indonesians. 

The book does not form a comprehensive study of the economic 
organization of the area and many of the more important measures 
introduced for the welfare of the native population, such as the 
popular credit system against usury, the land-tenure law prohibiting 
the sale of native-owned land to non-natives, are not dealt with at all 
or are only briefly mentioned. The book provides, however, a fine 
introduction to the major economic problems and to the principles 
¥ 2 new forms of Indonesian and Dutch co-operation in the 

ndies. 

Though the work of churches and missions is obviously outside 
the scope of this book, it is one of background importance for all 
who see concern for economic welfare as something from which 
Christian forces may not dissociate themselves. The nature and 
magnitude of the evangelistic task may, meanwhile, be indicated 
by a reminder that the majority (85 per cent) of the population are 
Muslims, particularly in Java and in the greater part of Sumatra. 
The Balinese are Hindus, and a mainly Christian population is living 
in the North of Celebes, in Amboyna and in part of Sumatra. The 
remainder of the population is Animist. There are two million 


Chinese. 
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Dr Hart looked forward to the renewal, with Indonesian fellow- 
workers, to further service on the field of economic welfare. For 
him, however, it was not to be. Shortly after he finished this book, 
he was taken ill and died while on a visit to London, away from his 
beloved Java and from his wife, who is in Holland, and to whom 
he dedicates this book. 


W. VoNK 
CARSHALTON BEECHES, SURREY 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


EDUCATIONAL ProGress IN SouTH-EAST Asia. By J. S. FURNIVALL. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations. $2.00. London: Allen & Unwin. 
10S. 1943. 


R FURNIVALL’S careful approach to the introduction of 
western education to South-east Asia should win him the 
confidence of his readers. He reveals in the following sentences the 
problem which he faces: ‘Seen through western spectacles the East 
is out of focus, and to correct the focus one must allow for distortion.’ 
He wisely proceeds to an interpretation of the background of the 
area’s cultural life. He begins this emphasis by presenting the 
Buddhist and Muslim attitudes as ‘the learning to look on life as a 
period of probation in a universal scheme’. Modern business men, 
or those sent out for Colonial governments, have not infrequently 
viewed this conception with scorn, though their own emphasis, of 
providing for economic roma me f for the individual during the com- 
paratively few ae of physical life, is itself open to criticism. After 
all, of what value is it to have sufficient food, shelter and clothing 
solely that one may become a cog in an industrial wheel? 
he opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 brought radical changes 
to further Asia. Since that time economic forces have constituted the 
dominant influence, as Mr Furnivall suggests in a fair appraisal of 
Colonial government under the British in Malaya and the Dutch in 
the Netherlands Indies. In the matter of the Philippine Islands he 
brings out the historic fact that until the secession of Mexico 
from Spain in 1823 they were governed directly from Mexico. 
After 1870, of course, steamers sailed regularly from Barcelona by 
way of Suez. 

Mr Furnivall reminds us that it was not until 1851 that the ban 
on Christian missionary work in Java was withdrawn by the Dutch 
Colonial Government, which had followed the Dutch East India 
Company, and that their educational programme shows that 
nearly 1,500,000 pupils have passed through the schools. Attention 
is called to the interesting but appalling fact that between 1900 and 
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1930 the increase in population was greater than the increase in 
literacy. There is clearly a jungle of illiteracy growing in on national 
groups in the Dutch Indies, calling for a much greater emphasis on 
education. It is illuminating to compare the expenditure of the 
various governments for education: in the Philippine Islands nearly 
twenty per cent of the national budget, in 74 oe approximately 
five. Bearing in mind, however, Malaya’s greatly superior sources of 
wealth, the comparison is much more in favour of the Philippines 
than the figures of four to one would suggest. The defence of their 
country by the Filipino soldiers in the present war gives clear 
vindication of the educational programme that has been pursued. 

Mr Furnivall wisely emphasizes the place of English, for as a 
world language it is in much demand in South-east Asia and a 
working knowledge of it would seem to be almost imperative. The 
University of the vine which in 1938 had an enrolment of 
7711 students, is modelled on American life and has given the 
Filipinos a high standard of education and its influence will not be 
lost. The Dutch have introduced the study of German, French and 
English in their upper schools, with a view to a broadening of outlook. 
The Dutch Colonial Administration has two very effective branches, 
one European, one native. The first provides a five-year course of 
training in language, law (including customary law), practical 
economy, anthropology, designed to give a knowledge of the East. 
The native branch >. ode a three-year course designed to give a 
knowledge of the West. 

In his concluding paragraphs, Mr Furnivall stresses the basic 
purpose of education to train the children of the world to understand 
their position as members of a great human family and their citizen- 
ship of the modern world. It is evident that South-east Asia is still a 
long way from achieving this objective, but though much remains 
to be done, a good deal, it is clear, has already been accomplished. 

Epwin F. Lee 

New York City 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


Tue MakInGc oF Mopern New Guinea. By StepHEN Winsor REED. New 
York: American Philosophical Society in co-operation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $4.00. 1943. 


5 ee is a timely book and one that deserves careful reading by 
all who are interested in Pacific problems. It is evidently the 
outcome of much painstaking research, and subsequently the author 
visited the Territory and verified some of his information. Though 
not all will agree with some of his conclusions and emphasis, he has 
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none the less made a real attempt to reach an objective point of view. 
It is obvious that Dr Reed has not had close contact with Christian 
missions; he confesses that he has seen very little of the ‘strongly 
missionized’ natives; and therefore, in the present reviewer’s jude: 
ment, he has not given sufficient weight to the influence of the 
missionary in preventing some of the evils that have arisen in this 

resent era in New Guinea, and in cushioning the shock of the 
impact of our disturbing civilization. 

Rather grudgingly Dr Reed admits the great work done by 
missionaries, and sometimes he casts ungenerous aspersions at the 
motives that actuated them. But there are now and then Tuscan 
cheers: 


From the courageous beginnings of missionary work made by the 
Reverend George Brown in 1875 to the present time, when nearly 700 
Europeans are engaged directly and indirectly in the work of education and 
conversion, mission enterprise in New Guinea has constantly enlarged its 
field of operation. Baptisms of new converts are now taking place at the 
rate of 20,000 per year, and the number of ‘attendants’ has increased from 
approximately 500 frequenters of the Methodist mission schools in 1880 
to the prodigious total of 307,492 claimed by the eleven missionary societies 
now engaged in work in the Territory. 


Since these figures were reported in 1938, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in mission adherents, who are now numbered at 
approximately 410,000. 

The introduction deals with the world crisis and the ‘kanaka’ 
revolution. The use of this term kanaka is to be regretted. It is not, 
as the author claims, ‘widely used to designate any native inhabitant 
of the South Seas’, but is current in a relatively small area only in 
the South West Pacific. It is an offensive term and should, with 
‘nigger’ and ‘blackfellow’, be purged from human speech. True, 
the author gives it a more respectable meaning; but a little search 
would have revealed a better term. Dr Reed avows his intention of 
outlining in the book the peaceful revolution in native society that 
has been quietly progressing for the past seventy years, and points 
out that the native is the one who must bear the greater burden of 
adjustment, for superior force and organizing ability are in the hands 
of the European. 

The earlier chapters of the book are chiefly historical and, with 
a wealth of references and footnotes, give an excellent account of the 
country and the people, of the coming of the European, of the 
administration of the Germans and, since 1914, of the government 
by the Australian Commonwealth. For many readers this will 
perhaps be the most valuable part of the book. 

In chapter VI the economic prospects of the Territory are con- 
sidered, and an estimate is offered of the incidence of the contact 
between white and brown through commercial activity. 
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The important and most o part of the book, however, is 

the last chapter, which treats of the genesis of a new society. The 
chief agency in bringing this to birth is the system of indentured 
labour whereby natives from many different parts of the Territory 
are brought together in plantations and mines, with the result that 
there is a catastrophic breakdown of native custom and the sub- 
stitution of new manners and vices for the old ones. Out of an 
enumerated population of 581,342, 41,849 are working under ‘in- 
denture’. Of these 350 only are women, a fact which sheds a flood 
of light upon some of the degradation of the ‘labour line’. We are 
indebted to Dr Reed for much valuable information industriously 
collected and for his comments on the situation. One result, he shows, 
is the rise of a caste system. ‘‘‘White Prestige”’ is the concept, doctrine 
and slogan which caps the caste system in New Guinea to-day.’ The 
Seeaed of the European residents is for more and more prestige 
for themselves and less and less for the native. It is this problem that 
the Australian government in its post-war reconstruction schemes 
must face and solve. The only hope of preventing the kind of society 
that Dr Reed forecasts lies in the abolition of the indenture system 
and the creation of a wise system of peasant-proprietorship, so that 
the brown man may develop his own country—and himself. 

Throughout the book there are references to ‘Pidgin English’ or 
“Melanesian Pidgin’, as the author prefers to call it. He seems to 
think that its writ runs farther than it does. It is widely used in New 
Guinea, but not in Papua. In the Solomon Islands it has a markedly 
different form, and in the South Eastern Pacific it is unknown. In an 
interesting appendix the author expresses the opinion that this rude 
speech will eventually serve as a Lingua franca throughout the South 
Pacific. The present reviewer strongly dissents from this view, 
believing that ‘pidgin’ is inadequate to convey any rich meaning and, 
moreover, that when ‘improved’ as is suggested, it would be as 
difficult to learn as a worthier language. he only possible Lingua 
franca for the Pacific is Basic English, which has the promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come. 

Without agreeing entirely with Dr Reed’s conclusions, kis 
thoughtful and scholarly book is none the less to be warmly 
recommended to those who wish to inform themselves regarding 
+ country in the South Pacific that is destined to have an important 

ture. 


Joun W. Burton 
Sypngy, New SourH WALEs 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


Tue Rev. P. D. DevANANDAN, Ph.D., of United Theological College, 
Bangalore, has been closely related to plans for extending theo- 
logical study in India and to the organization of the Poona Con- 
ference. He attended the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. 


Mr J. Mere Davis, Director of the Department of Social and 
Economic Research of the International Missionary Council, follows 
up his earlier article which appeared in the issue of the Review for 
last July with a second paper, prepared in the first place for 
discussion among North American foreign mission boards. 


Professor K. S. Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., Professor of 
Missions and Oriental History, Yale University, once more makes 
available to readers of the Review his profound knowledge of the 
Churches of Asia. 


The Rev. GEORGE APPLETON was in Burma with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel until the invasion, and is Secretary of 
the Burma Christian Council. He is now in India. 





The Rev. Davip M. Paton, who is a son of the late Dr William 
Paton, writes from Shapingba, Chungking, where he is at work, 
with the Y.M.C.A., among government university students. 


The Rev. Norman J. BLow was formerly a missionary in India 
and has recently been appointed Men Candidates Secretary by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


The Rev. GeorcE A. F. KNIGHT was in Budapest with the Church 
of Scotland mission until the outbreak of the war, and is at present 
Minister of Ruchill Church, Glasgow. ' 





The Rev. Luman J. Suarer, D.Litt., of the Reformed Church 
in America, is Co-Secretary of the Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace. 
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The Rev. S. A. Morrison is Secretary of the Egypt mission of 


he Church Missionary Society and of the Egypt Inter-mission 
Pouncil. 





Miss Marcaret Wronc is Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Africa. 


The Rev. Goprrey. PHILLIPS, well known to readers of the 
Review, is Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
land was for many years in South India with the London Missionary 


Society. 


Book reviews are by: the Rev. Ropspins W. Barstow, D.D., 
President of the Hartford Seminary Foundation and the Kennedy 
School of Missions; the Rev. A. Stuart McNairn, F.R.G.S., 
Secretary of the Evangelical Union of South America; the Rev. 
Canon J. A. Doucias, D.D., Hon. General Secretary of the Church 
of England Council on Foreign Relations; the Rev. RoBpert SMITH, 
Associate Director of the International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews; the Rev. NorMAN GooDALL, India and South 
Seas Secretary of the London Missionary Society; the Rev. J. EARL 
Moreanp, D.D., President of Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Virginia, and a member of the General Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church (U.S.A.); the Rev. EMory Ross, D.D., General 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America; 
the Rev. H. B. Ratrensury, China and Burma Secretary of the 
Methodist Missionary Society; Mr W. A. ZIMMERMAN, of the World 
Service Committee of the International Y.M.C.As of the United 
States and Canada; Mr W. Vonk, Secretary of the Netherlands 
and Netherlands Indies Information Bureau, London; the Right 
Rev. Epwin F. Lee, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Church in 
Malaysia and the Philippines, and the Rev. JoHN W. Burton, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Missions, Methodist 
Church of Australasia. 


Attention is specially drawn to the ‘Far East’ paragraphs of 
Quarterly Notes, which contain extracts from reports by mission- 
aries recently repatriated to North America. 
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A review is in preparation. $3.75. 1 ». zee. 

A CYCLE IN THE CELESTIAL KINGDOM. ‘The colourful life of the great Episcoptl 

Mary Raleigh Anderson. xxx+ 373 pp. missionary of the Far North. 


Mobile, Ala: the Author. $2. 1943. MEN OF MaryYKNOLL. James Keller and 
ror. Meyer Berger. 191 pp. New York : 
Protestant mission schools in South China Scribners. ‘ $2. 1943. . 104. 
from 1827 to the Japanese invasion. A review is in preparation. 
+THe Roman CatHoLtic CHURCH IN ll. Older Churches 
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RELIGION IN Soviet Russia. N. S. 
Timasheff. xii+171 pp. London: 
Sheed & Ward. 1943. 106. 


A study of twenty-five years’ persecution 
and resistance. Follows in detail the ‘ New 
Religion Policy ’ adopted in 1939. 

Sout oF Russia. Helen Iswolsky. xiv+ 
200 pp. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.75. 1943. 107. 

Etches the salient aspects of Russian 

religious culture and tradition. 


Tut RussiAN ENIGMA : an interpretation. 


William Henry Chamberlin. x+321 
pp. New York: Scribners. $2.75. 
1943- 108. 


A picture of Old Russia, of the Russian 
revolution and of the probable future position 
in international affairs. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTER-ATTACK. Hugh Mar- 
tin, Douglas Newton, H. M. Waddams, 


R. R. Williams. 125 pp. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 
6s. 1943. 09. 


A review is in preparation. 
THE FIGHT OF THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH 


AGAINST Nazism. Bjarne Héye and 
Trygve M. Ager. 180 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.75. London: Nor- 


wegian Govt. Information Office. 7s. 6d. 
1943. IO. 

A review is in preparation. 
THe NorwEGIAN CHURCH STRUGGLE. 
Foreword by the Bishop of Chichester. 
8 pp. London: Royal Norwegian 
Government Information Service. 1s. 3d. 
1944. IIT. 

A review is in preparation. 
Home AND FamiLy Lire. With a fore- 
word by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


British Council of Churches. 64 pp. 
London : Student Christian Movement 
Press. 18. 1944. II2. 

A review is in preparation. 
DARKNESS OVER GERMANY. E. Amy 
Buller. 196 pp. Illustrated. London: 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 19 II3, 


The record of pre-war efforts at contact 
with constructive, intellectual elements in 
Germany and a realistic conjecture as to 
their survival. 

WittiaM Paton. J. Z. Hodge. 

1943 (Oct.), 340-5. 174. 
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Norman Pittenger. Christendom 

(New York), 1943 (autumn), 503-13. 
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SOLDIER AND PEASANT IN JAPAN: the 
origins of conscription. E. Herbert 
Norman. xiv+75 . New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 75 cents. 
1943. 120. 


An historical examination, showing the 
obsession of the eiji government with 
strategic and military problems. 


JAPAN Ficuts For Asia. John Goette. 
248 pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 1943. IJ22. 

Japan’s ambitions, propaganda and 
methods viewed in the light of her actual 
warfare. 

+JAPAN’s POPULATION PROBLEMS IN WAR 
AND Peace. Allan B. Cole. PA, 1943 
(Dec.), 397-417. 122. 

+JAPAN IN THE Post-War Wor.p. Fred 
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+THOsE JAPANESE Manpates. C. Hartley 
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(Jan.), 145-53. 124. 
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1943 (Oct.), 389-93. 125. 
China 


FREE CHINA’s New Deac. Hubert Freyn. 
xviiit+ 277 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. 1943. 126. 

A review is in preparation. 

A SwHort History OF THE CHINESE 
PropLe. L. Carrington Goodrich. 
xvViiit+ 260 pp. New York: Harper. 
$2.50. 1943. 127. 


Scholarly examination of the Chinese 
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Soncs. Chin-Hsin Yao Chen and 
Shih-Hsiang Chen. 64 pp. New 
York: John Day. $2.50. 1943. 128. 
A collection of Chinese folk songs : music, 
Chinese and English words. 
ag an PROBLEMS. Szeming 
Washington, D.C.: 
Chinese °° Bical Association. $1. 
1943. 129. 
Survey of medical needs, relief and 
organization. 


+CHRISTIAN WorK IN CHINESE GOVERN- 
MENT UNIVERSITIES. David M. Paton. 
IRM, 1944 (Apr.), 152-62. 130. 

+WuHaT THE CHINESE THINK ABOUT PosT- 
War RECONSTRUCTION. A symposium. 
Foreign Policy Report (New York), 
1943 (Nov. 1), whole number. 131. 

+War-Time Locat GOVERNMENT IN 
Cu1na. Chien Tuan-Sheng. PA, 1943 
(Dec.), 441-60. 132. 


+tPost-WarR CHINA AND THE UNITED 
States. Pearl S. Buck. Asia and the 
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History. 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911. Yao 
Shan-yu. Far Eastern Quarterly (New 


York), 1943 (Aug.), 357-78. 134. 

See also ror (Mission Schools in S. China) ; 
212 (China’s Religious Heritage) ; 223 
(Chinese Muslims). 
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Towarps Economic DEMOCRACY IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INpiEs. G. H. C. Hart. 
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lands and Netherlands Indies Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Obtainable 

on oe New York: Netherlands 


and etherlands Indies Information 
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See review, p. 226. 

NuSANTARA : a history of the East Indian 
archipelago. Bernard H. M. V. Viekke. 
xvi+ 439 pp. Cambridge, Mass: Har- 
vard University Press. $5. 1943. 136. 

Important : authoritative. 
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361 pp. New York: Knopf. $3. 
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India, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIA’s PROBLEM CAN BE SOLVED. De 


Witt Mackenzie. xiv+ 165 Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran. $3. 
1943. 142. 


An American views the political battle 
as a grave peril to the cause of the United 
Nations ; suggests constructive measures. 


Tuts 1s INpia. Peter Muir. x+ 237 pp 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
$2.50. 1943. 143. 

Straightforward discussion of India’s 
people, leaders and possible future, for those 
with average knowledge of the country. 

INDIAN WOMEN AND THE WEST. Hester 
Gray. 63 pp. London: CEZMS and 
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Reprinted from Modern India and th 
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Mass EpuCATION IN AFRICAN SOCIETY : 
report of the Adult and Mass Education 
Sub-Committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in the Colonies. 
(Col. 186.) London: H.M.S.O. sts. 
1943. 149. 

See article, p. 193. 


LEMENTS DU Droit CouTUMIER NEGRE. 
Emile Possoz. Avec une préface de 
M. A. Sohier. 238 pp. Elisabethville. 
Fr. 50. 1942. I50. 

A review is in preparation. 
Der EINFLUSS DER CHRISTLICHEN Bort- 
SCHAFT AUF DIE AFRIKANISCHEN VOLKS- 
sTAMME. H. Wildi. EMM, 1943 (Mai), 
85-95. I5I. 
SECONDARY INDUSTRIES FOR TROPICAL 
ArricA. Theresa Cahan. Africa (Lon- 
don), 1943 (Oct.), 170-6. 152. 


See also 190 (Literacy and Literature). 
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So Tus 1s AFRICA’ (to the missionary 
minded). Susan Anderson. 138 pp. 
Nashville : Broadman Press. 40 cents. 
1943. I53. _ 
Missionary life and work in Nigeria, 

described in a study-book for intermediates. 
‘ARTs AND CraFTs OF NIGERIA: their 
past and future. K.C. Murray. Africa 
(London), 1943 (Oct.), 155-64. 154. 
‘T HE GamBIA : background for progress. 
Sir Thomas Southorn. fournal of the 
Royal African Society (London), 1944 
(Jan.), 10-15. 155. 

fSome PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE Dk- 
VELOPMENT OF SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 
IN West Arrica. R. W. Stopford. 
Aion (London), 1943 (Oct.), 165-9. 
156. 

fL’Instirut Francais D’AFRIQUE Nore. 
Th. Monod. Africa (London), 1943 
(Oct.), 194-9. 157. 


East and Central Africa 
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‘PLANNING. NaTivE DEVELOPMENT IN 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. G. Beresford 


Stooke. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1943 (Sept.), 148-52. 
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Jan Smuts : a biography. F. S. Crafford. 
xiiit+322 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 1943. 159. 

Readable, well-documented history of a 
brilliant and notable personality. 


SMUTS AND SWASTIKA. Alexander Camp- 
bell. 168 pp. London: Gollancz. 
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duction by T. J. Haarhoff. E. G. 
Malherbe. 127 pp. Johannesburg: 
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A review is in preparation. 
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+THE GROWTH OF MISSIONARY CO-OPERA- 
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Edited by C. T.° Loram (Obit.) and 
T. F. McIlwraith. 361 pp. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. $3. 1943. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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xvilit+ 234 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 1943. 166. 

Provocative evaluation of the American 
programme in the eg a and of the 
general bitterness of racial feeling through- 
out the Far East. 
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and associates. x+142 pp. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. 50 cents and $1. 1943. 
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areas of conflict in the United States. 
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John La Farge, S.J. xvit+315 pp. 
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—_ York : Longmans. $2.50. 1943. 
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Study of Roman Catholic doctrine on inter- 
racial justice. Revised and enlarged edition 
of his ‘ Interracial Justice ’ (1938). 


RACE AND Rumors OF Race : challenge to 
American crisis. Howard W. Odum. 
x+245 pp. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. $2. 1943. 
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Intensive study of racial tension in the 
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for the way out and on. 
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America. Roi Ottley. ix+364 pp. 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin. $3. 1943. 
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A Memorial to William Paton.—A fund is now being raised to establish 
a memorial to WrLi1aM Paton in gratitude to God for his life and work. It 
is in keeping with the scale of his own achievement and interests that the fund 
is to be used to promote understanding, co-operation and friendship betwéen 
Christians and churches of different countries, primarily by providing for 
inter-visitation between representative churchmen. It is hoped that not less 
than £10,000 can be alas at the outset. Donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer, the Rev. Hugh Martin, D.D., Annandale, North End Road, 
London, N.W.11. 


International Missionary Council.—A sixteen-page pamphlet, compiled 
and annotated by Dr M. Searte Bares, Data on the Distribution of the 
Missionary Enterprise, is now obtainable from the New York office of the 
Council, price 25 cents. A ‘ student edition ’ of the Madras volumes has also 
been issued in New York, at $2.50 the set. 

Dr J. W. Decker in November paid his first visit to Canada since assuming 
office as Secretary of the I.M.C., for consultation with Christian leaders in 
Montreal, Hamilton, Ottawa and Toronto. 

Mr J. Merte Davis has been one of a commission of five who made a 
study of the Kechua and Aymara Indians of Keuador, Bolivia and Peru 
between June and October last, the report of which is now in preparation. 

Consultations in connexion with the appointment of a successor to Dr 
William Paton continue in face of the obstacles interposed by war conditions. 
Miss B. D. Grsson and Miss D. H. Stanpuey are in the meantime carrying 
on the work of the London office. 

A broadcast appeal was made under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council in January by the Rev. A. M. Currewrn, D.D., and had 
brought in £2350 at the time these notes go to press. 9 


North America.—The Basal Study Committee appointed by the Com- 
mittee‘on Work among Muslims continues, under the leadership of Dr John E. 
Merrill, its careful and detailed studies of Christian-Muslim relations. 

The Committee on Work among Muslims sponsored a study conference, 
for Board Secretaries, missionaries and others concerned with work among“ 
Muslims, in New York City, November 12 to 14, in which eighty people 
Tepresenting nineteen mission boards, thirteen countries and five institutions 
training missionaries took part. Among the papers presented were the 

1 . 
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following: Present and Future Needs in the Muslim World (Murray T, 
Titus), Cultural Contributions of Islam to Christendom (T. Cuyler Young), 
New Plans (J. Kingsley Birge), Missionary Contacts with Muslims (Mrs 
Paul Erdman) ; Christians Formerly Muslims (J. Christy Wilson) ; Literature 
and Literacy Among Muslims (William N. Wysham). 


The Presbyterian Board, U.S.A., has twenty-one candidates preparing | 


for work in Muslim fields. Of fifty other mission boards answering a recent 


questionnaire, only five reported any missionary candidates so preparing and | 


have between them twenty candidates in training. Miss Glora M. Wysner 
has taken over the secretaryship of the committee from Miss Sue Weddell, 
who is already carrying a very full schedule of committee work for the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 

The Committee on East Asia, meeting in Bethlehem, Pa., on September 
28, approved the plan for a Far Eastern conference after the war, under 
the auspices of the International Missionary Council, with the understandi 
that such a conference does not preclude the holding of two-party or regional 


conferences early in the post-war period. Members of the committee have’ 


taken a vigorous share in the pressure of public opinion which has brought 
about the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Laws by the American Congress. It 
is learned that the bulk of the letters received by congressmen in Washington 
advocating repeal had come from church groups. 

When the M.S. Gripsholm docked on December 1, it brought 377 mis- 
sionaries belonging to 42 boards associated with the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, in addition to over 100 Protestant missionaries listed 
as ‘independent’ or associated with boards not affiliated with the Forei 
Missions Conference. On December 5 a welcome meeting was held in the 
St Nicholas Collegiate Church, New York, at which 2700 were present. (Extracts 

_from reports given by missionaries will be found below, under ‘ The Far East’) 

The arrival of a large group of missionary doctors and nurses, repatriatet, 
on the Gripsholm, has given New York headquarters a busy time and the 
Christian Medical Council has been making it possible to give counsel, to 
help in securing appointments and to provide introductions for many of this 
notable group. Visiting physicians from China include Dr J. Heng Liu, the 
founder and first director of the National Health Administration at Nanking, 
now acting as senior counsellor in the field of medicine and health in Wash- 
ington. Dr*Liu has probably known more medical missionaries in China 
personally than any other health official. He and his colleague, Dr Szeming 
Sze, are issuing the English edition of the Chinese Medical Journal in Washing: 
ton for the duration. 

The Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction (CCORR) 
has collaborated with the India Committee of the Foreign Missions (Con- 
ference in a study of the reports and information secured from India on the 
famine. Direct contact with U.S. government and Red Cross officials has 
helped assure the committee that adequate measures were being taken in 
India and that more help was available if needed. The F.M.C. India Com- 
mittee’s appeal to the mission boards for $25,000 to send to the National 
Christian Council of India drew a prompt response. To date this amount is 
practically complete. In’addition, the American Friends Service Committee 
has secured government authority to ship 20,000 cases of milk to India, 
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y T. The CCORR has had satisfactory conversations with American members 
ane of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) 


and has informed the Department of State of its ag ay to seek the admit- 
tance of at least one Protestant representative at the earliest opportunity 
: to each liberated country, bringing messages of fellowship and goodwill from 
‘108 § the united Protestant group and seeking to determine the nature of the needs 


a from church leaders in the country involved. 
del, Great Britain—A further tribute to William Paton’s intimate association 
e 


with the younger Churches oversea comes with the announcement that Dr 
‘ Edward Cadbury has established at Selly Oak a WitL1am Paton LEcTURE- 
snip, tenable for a year at a time, with possible extension, by a Christian, 
man or woman, from one of the younger Churches, who will lecture on a 
subject related to any of the five courses in the Selly Oak curriculum. It is 
ding hoped that the first holder of the lectureship will be an Indian. 


ional Christian organizations took part in the welcome accorded to the Chinese 
have Mission of Goodwill recently on a visit to Britain. A reception was held in 
ns London on December 23, by the Far Hast committee of the Conference of 


British Missionary Societies, the United Committee for Christian Universities 
igton of China and the International Department of the British Council of Churches 
over which the Bishop of London presided. 


_ At the invitation of the Lord Mayor of London, a meeting took place at 
Con- the Mansion House on February 29, under the auspices of the United Aid to 
isted } China Fund Flag Day, at which Dr Wellington Koo, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
relgt' — Lord Luke arid Miss Irene Ward, M.P., spoke. The fund has now passed a 
1 the F” total of £1,000,000. 

Tacts An all-day conference, organized by the Christian Literature Committee 
st , of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, and under the chairmanship 
latet. § * of Mr Kenneth Grubb, was held at Livingstone Hall, London, on February 18. 
1 the A review of the situation in relation to the Home Base evoked keen discussion 
el, to of possibilities of further joint appeal between specialist literature societies 
f this aby a clear recognition of the need for extensive presentation of literature 
., the needs to local Christian groups. Achievements and needs were presented 
king, by speakers with experience of the Near East, China, India, Africa, and the 
vor conclusions of the conference were summarized in a series of resolutions, 


calling in particular for further survey and for the provision of educative 

m™min§,} material on literature work and needs, which are to be followed up by the 

hing} Christian Literature Committee. , 

YRR The Rev. Stanley H. Dixon, Secretary of the Conference of British 
i | Missionaries Societies, the Rev. M. A..C. Warren, of the Church Missionary 


a Society, and the Rev. H. R. Williamson, D.Lit., of the Baptist” Missionary 
F hae Society, attended the Jubilee Meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
bisa North America in Chicago in January and had consultations with North 
Ce ” American mission boards. Mr. Dixon and Mr Warren (who had an honorary 
the D.D. conferred on him by Toronto University) returned to London in February. 
ane The Near East.—Letters from Palestine continue to stress the keen sense 


of loss felt at the death of the Rev. Dr H. H. Riggs, secretary of the Near 
ast Christian Council. After the interment at Mount Zion Cemetery, a 





IV 
fellow-missionary wrote: ‘As I stood by the fresh-heaped earth on that 
grave on the southern slope of Mount Zion itself, it seemed right that he 
should have found his rest in the Holy City, and be buried within the walls 
of the city of David. . . . We never realized how much we knew Mr Riggs 


and loved him until he was gone, nor how much we needed him for the work 
here either.’ 


The Executive of the United Missionary Council; South, met at Thabor, ° 


on October 29. Plans were made for a meeting of the Joint Executive of 
the North and South, to discuss future plans and review the question of 
missionary comity, looking towards closer unity of effort, and it is understood 
that this meeting took place at Haifa in January. 

The Rev. G. L. B. Sloan, chairman of the Near East Christian Council, 
has been on an extended visit via Syria and South Turkey to Iraq. While 
in Mosul he met with all the heads of the Churches, Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Nestorian and others. Special facilities made it possible for him to travel 
right through Iran up to the Russian frontier. He spent over a week in 
missionary consultation in Teheran and on the way back met at Basra with 
the missionaries in South Iraq and with Dr Paul Harrison of Bahrain, also 
paying a short visit to the Arabian Mission at Kuwait. 

News from Ethiopia announces the drafting of the constitution of the 
Ethiopia Intermission Council, in which the following missionary organiza- 
tions are represented : the American United Presbyterian Mission, the Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the 

“Gospel, the Sudan Interior. Mission, the Swedish Evangelical Mission. 


India.—The triennial meeting of the National Christian Council took 
place in Nagpur, January 28 to February 1, under the chairmanship of the 


Bishop of Dornakal. The general subject was ‘ the task of the Church in 
India after the war ’, which was discussed in two commissions, ‘ the Church’s 
task in relation to the State’ and ‘ the Church’s Inner Life’. The business 


of the meeting also included the drafting of a reply to the letter received | 


from the India committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
concerning the political situation. A Reuter cable, which is understood to 
embody substantially the terms of a resolution adopted by the Indian 
members of the Council, indicates that they urged the unconditional release 
of interned prisoners, a declaration on the lines of the Cripps proposal in a 
more acceptable form, an unequivocal declaration that the Atlantic Charter 
applied to India and the inauguration of national and fully representative 
governments in the centre and in the provinces. 

The Women’s Missionary Medical College, Vellore, 1s now actively engaged 
in an appeal for funds for both immediate and long-range purposes. When 
the University Commission re-examines the College next autumn, certain 
qualifications as to medical staff and as to equipment must be forthcoming, 
to enable the College both to receive full university affiliation and to provide, 
in addition to facilities for the first two years medical training already avail- 
able, facilities for the senior years as well. The required addition to the staff 
of five professors in 1944 will involve an annual expenditure of Rs 50,400. 
This sum, however, will cover only one part of the scheme, which is also 
sponsored by the Christian Medical Association of India’s newly formed 
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Christian Medical College Council, and which envisages concentration on 
Vellore as the central Christian medical institution for teaching and adminis- 
trative purposes, for the whole of India. The provision of full training 
facilities up to the M.B., B.S. grade, for men and women, will necessitate con- 
siderable enlargement of equipment and accommodation, in addition.to further 
increases of staff such as those indicated above. Contributions may be sent 
to Miss B. C. Oliver, M.D., secretary and treasurer, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
News from the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon concerning the South 
India scheme is to the effect that a sixth Diocesan Council, Lahore, has voted 
in favour of the scheme by 129 votes to 11. In the South India United Church, 
the Travancore Council has voted to re-open discussion, and in the Telugu 
Council discussions are proceeding on the question of a basis for union. The 
Methodist Church adheres to its support of the scheme. The ‘ Basis of 
Union ’, the further study of which is urged upon the Churches by the Con- 
tinuation Committee, is to be translated into Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam 
and Kanarese. 


The Far East.— American missionaries recently repatriated from OccuPIED 
CHINA pay warm tribute to the devotion of Chinese Christians in carrying on 
the essential phases of church and medical work. According to a statement 
by A. F. Ufford, of the American Baptist mission, hospital work has been 
maintained for the benefit of the poor and suffering compelled to remain after 
the Japanese occupation, and, in the face of prohibitive prices for drugs and 
of shortage of supplies, the Chinese have continued their work of mercy. - 
With the transfer of all higher education and middle schools to the West, 
Chinese Christian parents remaining in the occupied area have been obliged 
to send their children to ‘ puppet’ schools of an inferior grade, if they send 
them to school at all. The movement for church union sponsored by the 
Japanese army has made some headway, it is reported, in. Shanghai, ‘where 
a local federation, ‘the Shanghai Christian Union Executive Committee’, has 
been formed. In cities removed from Shanghai attempts at union have had 
little practical results. In some centres the churches still operate as centres 
of relief work, through funds contributed by liberal-minded Chinese. 

In Free Cura the high cost of living and the rate of exchange continue . 
to constitute a severe problem for mission boards and foreign workers, but 
some alleviation has recently been brought about by the generous action of 
the Chinese Government in increasing from fifty to one hundred per cent the 
subsidy on exchange granted, among other bodies, to missionary societies. 

ccording to reports from American missionaries repatriated from the 

PHILIPPINE IsLanps, released from camps in and near Manila and Baguio, 

while the regular food ration is not adequate—about 2000 calories a day— 

no-one ’, they state, ‘ will starve’. ‘The menus at Camp Holmes (Baguio) 

_ may be somewhat better than those in Santo Tomas because the former is in 
the heart of a farming district. . . . The camp has a herd of goats and a flock - 
of chickens which provide milk for the pre: fas and eggs for the ill- The 


| bangin: at Santo Tomas (Manila) are crowded, but the internees cultivate a 
ee garden in which grow many vegetables in rather large quantities. 
a of the hardships are offset.’ The new camp at Los Banos (40 miles 
m Manila) to which 800 men between the age of 18 and 55 were transferred 
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. 
in May is not so well developed as those in Manila and Baguio, but the 
climate is good, the possibilities for cultivating the farms are favourable to 
the production of food, and provision for the care of the sick is probably 
adequate. Several navy nurses who were at Bataan and Corregidor and were 
later interned at Santo Tomas are at Los Banos to conduct the hospital. 
Several missionaries from whom no direct word has been heard since 
December 1941 either wrote-or sent messages by repatriates. They are well, 
in good spirits and profitably employing their time. One man reports that 
he has read 112 books in the last twenty months, another that he delivers 
lectures on the co-operative movement to a class of internees ; four doctors 
who have not been interned help regularly in the camp at Santo Tomas; a 
woman stages religious pageants and dramas at Christmas and Easter time ; 
the agent of the American Bible Society was selected as one of three chaplains 
for the new camp at Los Banos; and all missionaries in Manila had the 
opportunity to help in the work of the city’s churches until January 1943. 
All church property has been taken over by the Japanese authorities, but 
Filipino congregations continue to use the church buildings in Manila and 
Baguio and perhaps elsewhere. The Union College of Manila is conducting 


classes, but not in the buildings formerly occupied. The building of the 


Union Theological Seminary is used as a barracks and a radio station. 
Hospitals are either municipal or military, not religious. There was no 
destruction of property in Baguio and but very little in Negros, where 
Silliman University is located. The building of the Union Church of Manila, 
an American congregation, is used as the headquarters of the religious section 
of the Japanese government and the office of the newly organized federation 
of Filipino churches. This federation was organized at the request of the 
Japanese authorities, but when it later announced a union of all Protestant 
churches, the initiative came from Filipinos. That announcement was made 
in November and will be confirmed, according to plan, in November 1944. 
The following information is from notes contributed by the Rev. Dr 
Paul 8. Mayer, of the Missionary Society of the Evangelical Church, recently 
repatriated from Japan. He gives interesting amplification on several 
significant steps, known to readers of these notes, which have been taken, 
, during the two-year period which has elapsed since the establishment of the 
united Church in Japan; to make the Church truly one. First, though not of 


greatest. significance, is the uniformity that has been attained in the nomen-’ 


clature of the churches. It has not been accomplished without many con- 
ferences and without some wrenching of hearts, for the name of the Church 
was dear to many Japanese. But in every church building now is found the 
name ‘the Church of Christ in Japan’ and underneath, the local name of 
the church. Secondly, the so-called Branch System, which was established 
for a two-year period as a compromise after government insistence on out- 
and-out union, has been abolished. While the Branches existed and carried 
on to some extent their former denominational life and policies no real union 
was possible, and their discontinuance marks another step in welding the 
Churches together. Thirdly, the Seikokwai (Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion in Japan) finally voted to come into the united Church, at the 
insistence, it is reported, of its laymen, especially those in the Osaka area, 
and the union was formally effected at the meeting of the Church of Christ 
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in November, 1943. _Whether a small group of the Seikokwai remained aloof, 
as is rumoured, is not definitely known, nor is it possible to state what accom- 
modations, if any, were made to bring the Seikokwai in. All Protestant_ 
denominations except the Seventh-day Adventists and a few independent 
congregations have now become part of the Church of Christ in Japan. 
f the two union aeulnainel nqnalnation which now replace the twenty 
reviously existing, that in Tokyo is housed in the building of the former 
sbyterian Seminary, under the direction of Dr Murata, principal of that 
institution, while the union school in the western section is established at 
Kwansei Gakuin, the large Methodist College between Kobe and Osaka. 
The former seminaries at Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, and at Doshisha, Kyoto, 
continue as departments of religion. Their graduates are not eligible for 
ordination in the Church of Christ in Japan without further examinations. 
There is also a preparatory school, located in Tokyo and housed in the building 
of the former Lutheran seminary, where men who cannot qualify for entrance 
into the regular seminaries are trained as evangelists. 

The new single institution in which the nineteen schools for training women 
workers are now united opened in Tokyo in April 1943, with eighty students, 
under the direction of Dr a Watanabe, former dean of the theological depart- 
ment of Aoyama Gakuin. Graduates of this school may become ordained 
ministers of the united Church, and are thus qualified to administer the 
sacraments, perform marriage ceremonies and conduct funerals. 

The papers and magazines published by the former denominations and 
boards have been amalgamated, in eight publications, under an editorial board 
directed by the Rev.:Akira Ebizawa. They classify as follows: an official 
church paper, a theological journal, one publication each for Christian 
culture and training, women and the home, young people, Sunday school 
work and workers, children, general evangelism. 

Financially the Churches are doing well, for money is abundant, but 
exigencies of war conditions have brought church attendance to the lowest 
figure on record. The main difficulty, however, seems to be the growing 
shortage of man-power for the ministry. Seminary students are inductel 
into the army immediately upon graduation. A fairly large number of cesin 
already assigned to churches have also been drafted. Others have been sen 
to the South to engage in ministerial work. About one hundred pastors of 
the former Holiness churches were arrested several years ago and their 
places have not been filled. Hence it is not surprising that an increasing 
number of women are entering the ministry. Repatriated missionaries have 
enumerated twenty women serving in this way. 

Japanese church leaders who visited missionaries just before their depar- 
ture were optimistic in regard to the future of the united Church. Evangelism 
continues. A fund of Y500,000 is being raised for home and foreign missions. 
Dr Kagawa carries on his evangelistic programme on a smaller but more 
mtensive scale. The statement that the churches have had to install Shinto 
shrines in the buildings is untrue, nor does the shrine issue seem to be as 
acute as it was several years ago. 
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No Christian school has been cloged and the number of applicants exceeds ~ 


poccepeaity of the schools. There are inevitable difficulties : the courses of 
study have been shortened ; graduation has been advanced and the number 
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of hours for English has been made an elective ; students are compelled 
spend many hours in some kind of labour and qualified Christian teacher 
are increasingly difficult to get. Not so much is known about the boy 
schools, but in the girls’ schools regular Bible classes, daily chapel and variou 
voluntary religious services are held as usual. 

Christian social work has never been needed more. Every day-nursery, 
kindergarten and social settlement is crowded to capacity. Funds from 
abroad have been cut off, but subsidies from the government and from th 
large foundations are available in large amounts. Parents have willing 
increased the fees paid so that no social institution has been compelled t 
close for lack of funds. Bible classes and daily devotions are not restri 
and Christian social workers are applying themselves to their tasks with 
spirit of genuine sacrifice. 

As regards church property, it is fortunate that the Christian schools ané 
the church property of the larger denominations have long been held b 
juridical bodies, the membership of which has been largely Japanese. In the 
case of the smaller denominations, the members of the juridical bodies we 
entirely missionary until recently, but by the spring of 1941 practically al 
of them had effected changes, making the majority of members Japanes 
The holdings of juridical bodies, some eight in number, the membership a 
which was entirely or largely missionary, have been placed under the custodian: 
ship of the Church of Christ in Japan. Four or five Roman Catholic mons 
teries, one Protestant kindergarten and several missionary residences hav 
been taken by the authorities for internment camps; the headquarters ¢ 
the Salvation Army in Tokyo were commandeered by the military for some 
special purpose and the Tokyo Union Church was rented to the Salvatia 
Army at the command of the military. In each case a fair rental was paid 

The Greek Orthodox Church has been unable to secure a charter, fo 
reasons, it is reported, of internal strife. Its work goes on, but each congregs 
tion is under the supervision of the prefectural authorities and not unde 
that of the Department of Education, a rather precarious existence. ' Th 
Roman Catholic Church was the first to obtain a charter, with Archbisho 
Doi as its torisha. q 

The National Christian Council, after some uncertainty as to the likelihoe 
of its survival, has achieved the apparently-impossible, and has become 
‘Japan Christian Commission oh Co-operation ’, in which Roman Catholi 
and Protestants are working together under Archbishop Doi’s chairmanshij 
and with the Rev. K.. Miyakoda as executive secretary. Purely ecclesiastics 

uestions are avoided, but there are a great many other problems confrontiny 
the churches to“day demanding the fullest possible co-operation. 

Very little remains of the missionary movement in Japan. There 
only thirty-nine Protestant missionaries left : ten Germans, seven Finns, st 
British, one Canadian and fifteen Americans. Of the twenty-two missionari 
from enemy lands, nine are interned in camps, three are confined to thei 
homes, eight are free and of two nothing is definitely known. The sevente 
German and Finnish missionaries represent small groups; their funds @ 
limited and because of the difficulty of establishing working relations wit 
the Church of Christ in Japan their opportunities, aside from personal contac 
are quite restricted. q 
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